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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


A.  Introduction 


This  exploratory  study  assesses  the  extent  to  which  lower  level  civilian 
supervisors  feel  alienated  from  the  Army's  management  team.  This  assessment 
leads  to  specific  recommendations  aimed  at  increasing  the  identification  of 
first  and  second  level  civilian  supervisors  with  the  Army's  management  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  problem  of  supervisory  alienation  is  potentially  serious  for 
the  Army,  particularly  since  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  requires 
lower  level  civilian  supervisors  to  identify  critical  job  elements  and  to 
establish  performance  standards  and  goals  for  each  employee. 

The  literature  suggests  that  the  factors  which  contribute  to  supervisor 
alienation  from  management  include  the  following  problematic  areas: 

•  The  definition  of  the  supervisor's  role; 

•  The  quality  of  communication  throughout  the  organization; 

•  The  assignment  of  appropriate  levels  of  responsibility 
and  authority; 

•  The  selection,  training,  and  orientation  of  supervisors;  and 

•  A  range  of  motivation  variables. 

The  study  methodology  involved  a  literature  review  and  the  development 
of  a  research  plan,  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  Army's  1979-80  Supervisory 
Questionnaire,  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  from  mailed  question¬ 
naires  completed  by  lower  level  supervisors  in  five  Army  facilities,  and 
the  collection  of  additional  site  visit  data  from  each  facility.  Factor 
analysis  was  used  to  help  cluster  the  questionnaire  items  into  the  categor¬ 
ies  of  analysis  used  in  the  study:  supervisor's  perceived  alienation  from 
management,  role  clarity,  communication,  role  conflict,  responsibility  and 
authority,  training,  resources,  and  tangible  and  intangible  rewards.  The 
survey  and  site  visit  data  were  analyzed  using  these  cluster  areas,  and 
separate  case  studies  were  prepared  for  each  of  the  facilities  studied  (see 
Appendices).  Although  the  study  findings  are  not  representative  of  the 
Army  as  a  whole,  they  do  describe  aspects  of  the  supervisory  environment  in 
five  very  diverse  Army  facilities. 

The  study  findings  suggest  that  the  alienation  of  first  and  second 
level  supervisors  is  not  perceived  as  a  major  problem  by  supervisors  in  the 
five  Army  facilities  studied.  However,  variations  were  observed  among  the 
facilities  studied  and  among  the  various  factors  which  were  identified  in 
the  literature  review  as  contributing  to  supervisory  alienation. 

In  general,  the  supervisor's  role  is  clearly  defined  in  the  Army.  The 
Army's  strict  adherence  to  the  chain  of  command  and  its  reliance  on  regula¬ 
tions  to  describe  the  limits  of  position  actions  help  to  explain  these 
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findings.  Army  supervisors  reported  comparatively  high  levels  of  self- 
confidence  and  little  confusion  or  frustration  in  understanding  job  require¬ 
ments  . 

The  study's  measures  of  communication  indicated  that  most  supervisors 
(70%)  feel  they  are  receiving  the  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 
However,  the  study  did  not  carefully  measure  whether  supervisors  perceive 
that  their  management  is  obtaining  enough  information  from  supervisors — an 
issue  which  was  raised  repeatedly  during  the  site  visits. 

Role  conflict  emerged  as  one  of  the  more  overtly  perceived  problem 
areas.  This  appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  lower  level 
supervisory  position.  However,  many  government  regulations,  especially  those 
affecting  procurement  and  personnel  practices,  are  perceived  by  lower  level 
supervisors  as  creating  conflict.  In  particular,  supervisors  regard  the 
paperwork  and  delays  associated  with  these  regulations  as  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  the  supervisor's  time  and  as  having  the  potential  to  ruin  a  person's 
career,  but  as  contributing  little  to  or  detracting  from  the  accomplishment 
of  assigned  tasks.  Supervisors  generally  indicated  that  they  have  as  much 
authority  and  responsibility  as  needed,  except  in  some  areas  of  personnel 
practices.  They  also  reported  that  they  have  little  ability  to  organize 
their  own  work  units. 

Although  training  issues  did  not  surface  as  a  major  concern,  a  number 
of  comments  and  suggestions  were  made  during  the  site  visits  which  indicate 
that  improvements  might  be  warranted.  The  most  general  complaints  related 
to  budgetary  and  time  constraints.  Supervisors  registered  the  least  amount 
of  satisfaction  with  the  availability  of  resources — personnel  and  materials. 
Again,  problems  centered  primarily  on  the  Army's  regulations  and  procedures 
which  limit  the  supervisor's  ability  to  get  his  or  her  job  accomplished 
within  time  and  budgetary  constraints. 

The  supervisors  in  the  five  facilities  studied  also  registered  compara¬ 
tively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  Amy's  reward/ incentive  programs. 
Some  felt  that  the  increased  pay  received  by  the  lower  level  supervisor  does 
not  compensate  for  the  "hassles";  in  fact,  when  asked  in  interviews  why  a 
person  would  aspire  to  a  supervisor's  job,  many  lower  level  supervisors 
immediately  responded  with,  "I  don't  know,"  followed  by  “money."  Generally 
speaking,  incentive  award  systems  are  not  directed  to  lower  level  supervisors, 
and  there  are  few  "perqs"  associated  with  the  job.  Of  the  five  facilities 
studied,  only  one  (Fort  Campbell)  reported  special  recognition  for  outstanding 
supervisors,  and  most  lower  level  supervisors  indicated  that  their  supervisory 
skills  are  not  formally  evaluated.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  supervisor's 
perception  that  good  supervisory  skills  are  not  valued  is  troubling.  Equally 
disturbing  was  the  repeated  observation  by  supervisors,  when  asked  how  they 
know  whether  they're  doing  a  good  job,  that  "I  hear  about  it  when  things  go 
wrong."  Most  supervisors  maintained  that  positive  feedback  about  a  job  well 
done  was  a  rarity. 

B.  Recommendations 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  recommend  actions  to  the  Army 
to  reduce  alienation  among  lower  level  supervisors.  In  considering  this 
task,  the  study  team  identified  four  major  constraints  which  governed  our 


formulation  of  recommendations  and  which  should  govern  their  consideration 
by  the  Army. 


First,  the  survey  conducted  as  part  of  the  study  measured  the  extent 
to  which  lower  level  civilian  supervisors  report  feelings  of  alienation 
from  higher  management.  The  survey  findings  suggest  that  alienation  among 
lower  level  civilian  supervisors  is  not  a  major  problem  in  the  five  facili¬ 
ties  studied.  Evidently  a  great  deal  is  being  done  "right,"  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  current  practices  should  be  continued  or  reinforced. 

Second,  the  study  findings  varied  in  the  five  facilities  studied. 
Many  of  these  variations  can  be  traced  to  the  differing  functions  of  the 
facilities  and  to  the  leadership  environment  established  over  time  by  senior 
military  officers  and  civilian  managers.  As  a  result,  we  feel  that  the 
recommendations  that  we  make  should  be  implemented  judiciously  at  the 
facility  level,  rather  than  through  a  general  regulation  issued  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  This  leads  to  our  third  constraint.  One  point  was 
clearly  made  by  the  study:  the  lower  level  supervisor  feels  that  the  Army's 
many  regulations  and  procedures  are  severely  hampering  his  or  her  ability 
to  do  assigned  tasks.  Therefore,  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  recommend 
more  regulations  and  procedures. 

The  last  constraint  governing  our  recommendations  is  that  we  are  less 
than  sanguine  about  our  ability  to  recommend  corrective  actions  for  an 
organization  with  many  facilities  of  varying  missions  and  a  long  and  well 
established  military  tradition.  Therefore,  our  recommendations  are  generic, 
and  are  meant  to  be  tailored  during  implementation  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
particular  command  or  facility. 

These  recommendations  are  derived  primarily  from  the  site  visit  find¬ 
ings.  The  study  team  used  the  survey  findings  to  identify  general  problem 
areas.  During  the  site  visits,  questions  were  asked  about  these  problem 
areas,  and  frequently  respondents  directly — or  indirectly — suggested  ways 
to  resolve  these  problems.  As  a  result,  the  recommendations  which  follow 
represent  a  synthesis  of  information  developed  by  the  study.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  they  cannot  be  directly  tied  to  specific  survey  findings. 

1.  Recommendation:  Continue  to  stress  the  chain  of  command  and 

the  delegation  of  authority  in  all  officer 
and  civilian  management  training. 

The  site  visits  indicated  that  observance  of  the  chain  of  command  and 
rigorous  delegation  of  authority  contribute  to  low  levels  of  perceived 
supervisor  alienation. 

2.  Recommendation:  Review  the  Army's  personnel  and  procurement 

regulations  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
on  lower  level  supervisors  and  to  increase 
their  ability  to  manage  their  employees  and 
their  working  environment. 

The  site  visit  findings  suggest  that  a  typical  governmental  response 
to  many  problems  is  to  issue  new  rules  and  regulations,  and  then  to  provide 
training  in  their  implementation.  Decreasing  the  quantity  of  these  rules 
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and  regulations  and  their  accompanying  burden  of  paperwork,  will  decrease 
training  requirements  and  paperwork  and  increase  the  lower  level  super¬ 
visor's  authority  and  ability  to  accomplish  assigned  tasks.  (These 
changes  imply  Increased  trust  in  supervisors'  ability  to  manage  resources 
appropriately.)  In  the  long  run,  a  reduction  in  regulations  should  decrease 
the  organization's  focus  on  protective  paperwork. 

3.  Recommendation:  Pre-select  individuals  for  supervisory 

positions  (using  current  or  improved  pro¬ 
cedures  in  US  and  low  GS  grades)  and  begin 
their  supervisory  training  well  before  they 
assume  supervisory  responsibilities. 


Although  current  Civil  Service  regulations  may  preclude  the  pre¬ 
selection  of  supervisors,  new  supervisors  need  to  begin  supervisory  training 
prior  to  assuming  their  new  responsibilities.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  new  supervisor  continues  to  work  with  former  peers — he  or  she 
needs  a  great  deal  of  support  to  effectively  establish  the  supervisory 
role. 


A  precedent  for  this  recommendation  is  available  at  higher  GS  grade 
levels.  This  recommendation  assumes  that  the  selection  process  simply  can 
be  moved  ahead  to  allow  up  to  one  year  of  training  for  supervisors  prior  to 
their  assumption  of  supervisory  duties.  It  alto  assumes  that  these  individ¬ 
uals  will  form  a  "pool"  of  potential  supervisors.  This  change  in  procedure 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  individual's  supervisory  potential  than 
on  his  or  her  specific  job  skills  or  longevity  in  the  position. 

Pre-selected  supervisors  should  attend  the  formal  management  training 
courses  required  of  all  new  supervisors  prior  to  assuming  full  supervisory 
responsibilities,  assume  "acting”  positions  when  regular  supervisors  (in 
a  variety  of  positions)  are  absent,  and  attend  ocher  management  courses 
offered  by  the  facility.  These  individuals  should  be  formally  designated 
as  trainees,  and  should  receive  periodic  evaluations  (every  three  or  four 
months)  on  their  progress  in  developing  supervisory  skills.  This  position 
should  be  considered  exploratory  so  that  either  the  trainee  or  management 
could  reconsider  the  decision  to  proceed  with  supervisory  training.  This 
recommendation  is  primarily  derived  from  comments  made  by  higher  level 
supervisors  during  the  site  visits. 

4.  Recommendations :  Expand  supervisory  training  to  include 

regularly  scheduled  work  sessions  in  areas 
of  identified  weaknesses. 

A  number  of  problems  were  identified  during  the  site  visits  which 
could  be  resolved  through  periodic,  informal  craining  sessions  with  a 
structured  feedback  component.  Current  training  is  often  lengthy,  with 
little  follow-up  and  reinforcement  of  the  principles  and  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  standard  management  training  sessions.  Brief  (2-3  hour) 
training  "work  sessions"  could  be  developed  to  help  lower  level  supervisors 
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solve  specific  problems:  .  These  sessions  should  make  use  of  the  expertise 
of  current  supervisors.  This  type  of  training  could  encompass  the  following 
specific  areas,  which  the  study  respondents  mentioned  during  the  interviews 
as  needing  special  or  ongoing  emphasis: 

•  EEO  procedures; 

•  Disciplinary  procedures; 

•  Implementing  the  new  performance  appraisal  system;  and 

•  Supervising  scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 

In  addition,  special  sessions  could  be  designed  on  an  as-needed  basis  for 
older  workers  assuming  their  first  supervisory  positions,  women  assuming 
supervisory  positions  over  a  primarily  male  workforce,  etc.  These  brief 
seminars  would  at  a  minimum  reinforce  the  supervisor's  perception  of  himself 
or  herself  as  a  manager  and  allow  a  mutual  sharing  of  experiences.  For 
instance,  in  commenting  about  an  organizational  effectiveness  training 
course  held  at  one  of  the  facilities  visited,  one  second  level  supervisor 
commented  that  "it  helps  to  know  that  others  have  the  same  problems  and 
concerns."  These  recommended  working  sessions  should  either  supplement  or 
replace  some  of  the  more  formal  training  activities. 

5.  Recommendation:  Each  facility  should  add  to  che  status  of 

lower  level  supervisors  and  reward  out¬ 
standing  supervisory  performance. 

An  issue  raised  during  che  site  visits  was  the  lack  of  "perqs"  or 
benefits  attached  to  supervisory  positions  which  have  many  headaches  and 
few  rewards.  Additional  benefits  could  range  from  naming  an  "outstanding 
supervisor  of  the  year"  to  allocating  reserved  parking  spots  for  lower 
level  supervisors.  In  addition,  each  facility  should  identify  other  ways 
in  which  positive  feedback  about  work  well  done  can  be  publicly  and  private¬ 
ly  communicated  to  lower  level  supervisors  on  a  regular  basis.  For  instance, 
work  units  with  superior  performance  in  any  area  can  be  singled  out  for 
mention  in  regularly  scheduled  Review  and  Analysis  meetings  attended  by  all 
supervisory  levels,  or  their  achievements  could  be  highlighted  in  the 
facility  newspaper/newsletter.  Another  option  is  to  award  special  recog¬ 
nition  to  full  work  units  rather  than  to  individuals;  by  implication,  such 
recognition  would  acknowledge  the  supervisor's  leadership  abilities. 

6.  Recommendation:  Each  facility  should  review  its  own  pro¬ 

cedures  and  processes  to  assure  that  it 
hears  about  the  problems  encountered  by 
its  lower  level  supervisors. 

During  the  site  visits,  two  facilities  reported  varying  levels  of 
success  with  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  lower  level  supervisors.  The 
issue  is  not  so  much  the  format  or  procedure  as  the  function — lower  level 
supervisors  should  be  well  aware  that  management  considers  their  work  to  be 
Important  and  that  management  is  responsive  to  issues  of  concern  to  lower 
level  supervisors.  In  general,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the 
facilities  studied.  We  received  the  general  impression  that  although  lower 
level  supervisors  carry  the  heaviest  paper  work  and  task  completion  respon¬ 
sibilities,  they  receive  the  least  consideration  when  organizational  changes 
are  considered  by  administration  or  higher  levels  of  management. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  exploratory  study  assesses  the  extent  to  which  lower  level  civil¬ 
ian  supervisors  feel  alienated  from  the  Army's  management  team.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  the  basis  for  specific  recommendations  aimed  at  increasing 
the  identification  of  first  and  second  level  civilian  supervisors  with  the 
Army's  management  objectives. 

The  alienation  of  lower  level  supervisors  has  been  documented  in  the 
literature  as  a  problem  area  in  many  different  kinds  of  organizations. 
The  literature  on  supervision  suggests  that  factors  contributing  to  alien¬ 
ation  might  include: 

•  The  definition  of  the  supervisor's  role; 

•  The  quality  of  communication  throughout  the  organization; 

•  The  assignment  of  appropriate  levels  of  responsibility 
and  authority; 

•  The  selection,  training,  and  orientation  of  supervisors;  and 

•  A  range  of  motivation  variables. 

Each  of  these  factors  was  studied  using  a  mailed  survey  instrument 
which  was  distributed  to  all  lower  level  supervisors  in  five  diverse  Army 
facilities.  These  data  were  analyzed,  and  site  visits  were  made  to  each 
facility  to  explore  the  causes  and  implications  of  the  mailed  survey  find¬ 
ings. 


This  final  report  presents  a  summary  of  the  mailed  survey  question¬ 
naire  data  and  the  site  visit  findings.  A  more  detailed  description  of 
the  methodology  and  data  analysis  procedures  is  presented  in  Appendix  A; 
Appendix  B  contains  frequency  and  percentage  data  from  the  mail  respond¬ 
ents;  and  Appendix  C  contains  a  copy  of  the  mailed  questionnaire.  Case 
studies  are  presented  in  Appendix  D.  The  following  chapter  provides  some 
background  information  from  the  literature  review  which  was  prepared  for 
the  study.  It  is  followed  by  a  chapter  which  briefly  describes  each 
facility  and  presents  the  results  of  the  mailed  survey  and  site  visits. 
The  final  chapter  summarizes  the  findings  and  presents  the  study  recom¬ 
mendations  . 
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O.  BACKGROUND 


Civilian  supervisory  personnel  at  all  levels  should  function  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Army's  management  team.  However,  first  and  second 
level  supervisors  often  do  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  their  role  and  its 
relationship  to  other  roles  within  the  organization.  The  problem,  which 
may  result  in  low  morale  and  supervisors'  alienation  from  management,  has 
been  well  documented  in  many  different  kinds  of  organizations. 

The  plight  of  lower  level  supervisors  as  "mer.  in  the  middle”  can  be 
traced  in  the  management  literature  back  to  Rothlesberger  (1945)  and 
Gardner  and  Whyte  (1945).  The  literature  suggests  a  number  of  proble¬ 
matic  areas  in  the  definition  and  development  of  the  lower  level  super¬ 
visory  role.  These  include,  in  no  specific  order  of  importance: 

•  Communication/ lack  of  information; 

•  Role  definition,  conflict,  and  ambiguity; 

•  Responsibility  and  authority; 

•  Training  and  orientation;  and 

•  Motivation. 

This  study  hypothesizes  that  problems  in  one  or  more  of  the  above 
areas  may  contribute  to  the  alienation  of  lower  level  supervisors.  The 
effect  which  each  of  these  factors  may  have  on  lower  level  supervisors  is 
summarized  below. 

Communication/ lack  of  information:  Many  of  the  variables  identified 
as  contributing  to  the  alienation  of  lower  level  supervisors  are  influenced 
by  the  type  and  quality  of  communication  linkages  within  the  organization. 
For  instance,  Patton  (1974)  suggests  that  the  degree  to  which  the  foreman 
feels  a  part  of  management  is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  to  which 
top  management  communicates  with  him  or  her.  When  a  shop  steward,  for 
example,  knows  more  about  a  labor  contract  than  the  first-line  supervi¬ 
sor,  the  supervisor's  responsibility  and  authority — both  formally  and 
informally  among  the  workers — is  diminished.  A  similar  situation  can 
occur  when  a  staff  specialist  or  higher  level  supervisor  bypasses  a  super¬ 
visor  to  communicate  specialized  information  to  workers. 

Melcher  and  Beller  (1967)  suggest  that  the  successful  management  of 
human  and  material  resources  requires  good  communication  between  levels  of 
management.  Often  lower  level  supervisors  suffer  from  a  lack  of  feedback 
on  their  work.  For  instance,  Bonham  (1971)  indicates  that  the  foreman 
often  receives  feedback  only  when  something  goes  wrong. 

Role  definition:  Hast  and  Rosenzweig  (1974)  suggest  that  the  fore¬ 
man's  role  is  poorly  defined  in  most  organizations: 
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On  the  one  hand,  management's  expectations  and  related  'send¬ 
ings'  stress  his  role  in  the  managerial  system  and  the  need 
for  decisiveness  in  planning  and  controlling  operations.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  first-line  supervisor  he  often  has  close 
ties  with  the  people  in  his  work  group,  his  former  peers  in 
many  cases.  Their  expectations  and  sendings  may  not  coincide 
exactly  with  those  coming  from  the  top  down.  Similarly,  he 
has  many  inputs  from  other  foremen  and  his  own  perception  of 
the  role  to  be  played.  All  these  work  together  to  provide 
an  extremely  complex  environment  for  individual  behavior. 

(p.  292) 

The  consequences  of  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  have  been  discussed 
extensively  in  the  management  literature.  Stouffer's  (1949)  seminal  study 
emphasized  inter-role  conflict  and  analyzed  factors  influencing  an  indi¬ 
vidual's  choice  between  two  or  more  conflicting  roles.  A  recent  review  and 
synthesis  of  the  literature  (Van  Sell,  Brief,  and  Schuler,  1977)  identified 
110  studies  completed  since  1951  which  focus  on  role  conflict  and/or  role 
ambiguity.  Several  of  these  studies  have  strongly  influenced  the  field  in 
general  and  this  study  in  particular.  One  of  the  most  extensive,  which 
was  undertaken  by  Kahn  and  his  colleagues  (1964),  provided  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  subsequent  research  in  this  field.  Conceptual  contributions 
of  the  Kahn,  et  al.,  study  include: 

•  The  differentiation  of  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity; 

•  The  identification  of  four  discrete  subsets  of  role  conflict; 

•  The  identification  of  personality  variables  influencing  role 
stress;  and 

•  The  identification  of  organizational  factors  (norms)  condi¬ 
tioning  role  stress. 

The  Kahn  study  examined  both  the  causes  and  consequences  of  role  con¬ 
flict  and  role  ambiguity.  They  found  a  significant  positive  relationship 
between  the  role  conflict  experienced  by  an  individual — the  clarity  of 
each  organizational  unit's  role  or  task — and  the  innovative  requirements 
of  a  given  person's  position.  The  consequences  of  high  role  conflict  and 
role  ambiguity  include  negative  attitudes  toward  role  senders,  low  job 
satisfaction,  and  high  job-related  tension.  Role  conflict  correlated 
positively  with  a  high  sense  of  futility,  and  role  ambiguity  was  inversely 
related  to  self-confidence. 

In  their  review  of  the  literature.  Van  Sell,  et  al .  (  1977),  isolated 
15  studies  which  identified  correlates  of  role  conflict  and/or  role  am¬ 
biguity  for  particular  occupations.  Since  1970,  studies  in  this  area  have 
relied  heavily  on  the  self-report  questionnaire  developed  by  Rizzo,  House, 
and  Lirtzman  (1970)  for  determining  an  individual's  perceived  level  of 
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role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity.  When  House  and  Rizzo  (1972a)  utilized 
this  instrument,  they  found  that  both  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity 
were  negatively  related  to  perceived  organizational  effectiveness  and 
formal/rational  organizational  practices. 

Bonham  (1971)  describes  a  situation  that  breeds  role  conflict  for 
the  foreman: 

It  can  be  predicted  that  the  perceived  ambiguity  of  the 
foreman's  position  will  increase  with  the  presence  of  a 
labor  union  since  this  increases  the  foreman's  role  group 
by  one  person,  the  shop  steward.  The  shop  steward  ab¬ 
sorbs  some  of  the  leadership  functions  previously  retained 
by  the  foreman,  which  leads  the  latter  to  question  his 
role  within  the  organization.  Furthermore,  the  addition 
of  the  labor  union  opens  another  channel  of  communications 
since  top  management  can  confer  with  the  union  business 
agent  who,  in  turn,  communicates  to  the  stewards,  (p.  842) 

Cohen  (1959)  suggests  that  such  situations  reduce  the  "degree  of  struc¬ 
ture"  in  a  situation.  Structure  provides  clues  to  acceptable  behavior. 
When  the  foreman  is  bypassed  in  the  communication  chain,  structure  is 
reduced  and  the  ambiguity  of  a  given  role  is  consequently  increased.  In 
some  cases,  the  supervisor  experiencing  conflict  attempts  to  meet  the 
conflicting  expectations  of  significant  role  senders.  Thus  a  supervisor 
may  take  a  labor-supportive  position  in  a  contractual  matter,  while  at 
the  same  time  presenting  a  hard  line  to  managers.  Although  this  tactic 
increases  the  supervisor's  self-perceived  control  of  the  situation,  it 
reinforces  the  conflicting  expectations  of  each  sender  group  (Strauss 
and  Sayles,  1980). 

Responsibility  and  authority:  Smiley  and  Westbrook  (1975)  suggest 
that  many  first-line  supervisors,  while  told  they  are  a  part  of  management, 
see  no  evidence  of  it.  They  are  given  neither  the  responsibility  nor  the 
authority  to  act  "managerially, "  especially  when  staff  specialists  bypass 
the  foreman  as  problem  solver  and  employee  counselor  (Patton,  1974). 

Boyd  and  Jensen's  study  (1972)  of  first-line  supervisor's  perceptions 
about  their  authority  in  135  manufacturing  firms  found  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  about  the  delegation  of  authority  between  first  and  second  level 
supervisors.  Apparently  second  level  supervisors  do  not  effectively  com¬ 
municate  their  expectations  about  the  extent  of  authority  delegation  to 
the  supervisors  working  under  them,  and  first-line  supervisors  do  not 
seek  sufficient  clarification  of  their  authority  (p.  337).  In  a  1971 
study  of  first-line  supervisors,  Patton  found  that  when  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion:  "Why  are  some  supervisors  reluctant  to  exercise  authority  over  em¬ 
ployees  in  their  jurisdiction?",  36  responded  that  they  had  not  been  dele¬ 
gated  the  authority  by  top  management. 
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Pfamm  (  1975)  suggests  that  In  many  cases  foremen  do  not  feel  a  part 
of  management  because  they  have  little  or  no  voice  in  budget  preparation, 
grievance  procedures,  customer  complaints,  establishing  production/main- 
tenance  schedules,  selecting  new  employees,  etc.,  although  these  and  many 
other  decisions  affect  the  foreman's  ability  to  manage. 

Training  and  Orientation:  A  supervisor  or  foreman  needs  proper  train¬ 
ing  and  orientation  before  beginning  the  job.  Because  new  supervisors  and 
foremen  seldom  know  organizational  policies,  work  rules,  and  how  to  work 
with  top  management,  they  are  often  confused  by  the  role  before  they  start. 
Further,  the  selection  of  foremen  and  lower  level  supervisors  is  seldom 
based  upon  supervisory  ability.  Instead,  those  who  initially  become  fore¬ 
men  are  selected  because  of  seniority,  a  good  work  record,  or  ability  to 
get  along  with  other  workers.  These  are  all  good  qualities,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  accurate  predictors  of  successful  supervisors. 

Motivation;  Several  factors  are  included  under  the  general  heading 
of  motivation.  Much  of  the  management  literature  talks  about  meeting  the 
higher  level  needs  of  employees.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  level  super¬ 
visor,  this  cannot  occur  until  security  needs  are  addressed  (Porter,  1962). 
Take,  for  example,  the  issue  of  compensation.  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
level  supervisor,  two  issues  emerge: 

•  Moving  from  an  hourly  wage  to  a  fixed  salary,  the  supervisor 
sometimes  is  paid  less  than  the  production  workers  supervised. 

This  is  due  primarily  to  the  loss  of  overtime  pay. 

•  In  situations  where  there  is  a  negotiated  contract,  and  the 
lower  level  supervisor's  salary  is  indexed  on  the  worker 
compensation  schedule,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  lower 
level  supervisor  to  favor  the  union,  since  collective 
bargaining  directly  affects  his/her  wages. 

One  of  the  key  authors  on  motivation  is  Frederick  Herzberg  (1968). 
In  his  Motivation-Hygiene  Theory,  Herzberg  suggests  that  some  "hygiene" 
factors  can  be  labeled  dissatisf iers.  When  these  hygiene  factors  are 
neglected,  low  performance  and  negative  attitudes  result.  However,  these 
factors  do  not  necessarily  produce  job  satisfaction — they  prevent  job 
dissatisfaction.  These  hygiene  or  maintenance  factors  include; 

•  Policies  and  procedures; 

•  Supervision  (how  directives  are  given,  how  close  supervision 
is,  etc.); 

•  Working  conditions  (physical  environment,  physical  strain, 
etc.); 
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•  Salary  (both  amount  and  equity  of  distribution);  and 

•  Security  (fear  of  losing  one's  job). 

Motivators,  on  the  other  hand,  contribute  to  increased  job  satis¬ 
faction.  The  motivation  factors  identified  by  Herzberg  are: 

•  Achievement— The  individual  must  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 

•  The  work  itself — Individuals  can  only  be  motivated  by  jobs  that 
they  recognize  as  meaningful  and  offer  a  sense  of  satisfaction. 

•  Responsibility — A  sense  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  important.  Individuals  want  to  know  that  they  have  some 
responsibility  for  their  actions. 

•  Recognition — Recognition  is  needed  from  inside  and  outside  of  the 
organization. 

•  Professional  and  personal  growth— People  want  to  feel  that 
they  are  becoming  more  skilled  and  competent  as  a  result  of 
their  job  experiences. 

•  Advancement — Persons  seek  advancement  within  their  organization 
and  their  occupation. 

The  factors  discussed  above  provided  the  basis  for  a  review  of  second¬ 
ary  data  sources  and  the  collection  of  new  data  for  this  study.  The  chapter 
which  follows  briefly  describes  the  study  methodology. 
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ID.  METHODOLOGY1 


This  exploratory  study  assesses  the  extent  to  which  lower  level  civil¬ 
ian  supervisors  feel  alienated  from  the  Army's  civilian  management  team. 
Several  factors  identified  in  the  review  of  the  literature  as  contributing 
to  the  alienation  of  lower  level  supervisors  are  examined  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  affect  lower  level  civilian  supervisors  in  five  Army 
facilities.  The  method  involved  an  analysis  of  data  from  the  Army's  1979- 
80  Supervisory  Questionnaire,  the  collection  of  data  from  questionnaires 
mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  lower  level  supervisors  in  five  Army  facili¬ 
ties,  and  the  collection  of  additional  data  during  site  visits  to  each 
facility  from  a  much  smaller  number  of  "indomly  selected  supervisors  and 
the  people  who  directly  affect  their  job  performance. 

Although  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  study  findings  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Army  as  a  whole,  they  do  describe  aspects  of  the  supervisory 
environment  in  five  very  diverse  Army  facilities.  As  a  result,  the  study 
was  expected  to  help  identify  critical  elements  of  the  supervisory  structure 
which  are  common  to  many  Army  facilities. 

Five  Army  facilities  with  very  different  missions  were  selected  by 
the  sponsoring  agency  to  participate  in  the  study: 

•  Tobyhanna  Depot  (DARCOM),  an  industrial  facility  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  storage  and  electronics  repair  and 
assembly  mission; 

•  Fort  Campbell  (FORSCOM),  the  home  base  in  Kentucky  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division.  Fort  Campbell  is  a  major  training 
facility  for  Army  military  personnel; 

•  Fort  Eustls  (TRADOC),  a  major  transportation  facility  lo¬ 
cated  in  Virginia; 

•  The  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center,  located  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  Indianapolis;  and 

•  Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories,  a  research  center  located  near 
Washington,  D.C. 

A  representative  of  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  at  each  facility  was 
asked  to  serve  as  facility  coordinator  for  the  project.  The  JWK  project 
team  received  excellent  support  and  cooperation  from  each  of  the  facilities 
which  participated  in  the  study. 


1  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  methodology  is  provided  in  Appendix  A. 
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For  purposes  of  the  study,  lower  level  supervisors  are  defined  as  fore¬ 
men  and  first  level  supervisors — persons  supervising  no  other  supervisors — 
and  second  level  supervisors — persons  supervising  first  level  supervisors. 
Team  leaders,  individuals  with  some  supervisory  responsibility  but  no  formal 
supervisory  authority,  were  not  considered  supervisors  in  this  study.  A 
small  number  of  higher  level  supervisors  participated  in  the  study,  either 
because  they  were  named  by  another  participant  as  having  a  significant  effect 
on  his  or  her  job  performance  or  because  they  have  functional  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  second  level  supervisors. 

The  review  of  the  literature  identified  three  research  questions  to 
be  addressed  by  the  study.  The  first  question  is  whether  supervisors  at 
various  levels  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  factors  identified  as 
problematic  for  first-line  supervisors.  Data  from  the  Army's  1979-80 
Supervisory  Questionnaire  for  the  various  commands  participating  in  the 
study  were  examined,  controlling  for  level  of  supervision  and  several 
other  variables:  pay  system,  sex,  race,  time  supervised  Army  civilians, 
length  of  time  since  last  promotion,  and  civilian  grade.  The  analysis 
Indicated  no  significant  difference  between  the  perceptions  of  first  and 
second  level  supervisors  for  the  study  factors  examined.  As  a  result, 
first  and  second  level  supervisors  were  not  differentiated  in  data  collec¬ 
tion  procedures  nor  for  the  bulk  of  the  data  analysis. 

The  second  question  concerned  factors  identified  in  the  management 
literature  as  problematic  for  first-line  supervisors  and  asked  which  of 
these  factors  contribute  to  or  alleviate  the  alienation  of  lower  level 
supervisors  in  the  five  Army  facilities  selected  for  the  study.  A  question¬ 
naire  addressing  these  factors  was  mailed  to  all  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  in  each  facility  (Exhibit  1). 

Response  to  the  mail  survey  questionnaire  was  as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  1 

RESPONSE  TO  MAIL  SURVEY 

(Number  and  percentage  of  questionnaires) 


Facility 

No.  Mailed 

No.  Returned 

Return  Rate 

Tobyhanna  Depot 

194 

152 

im 

Fort  Campbell 

204 

156 

76*70 

Fort  Eustis 

182 

130 

71<7o 

Finance  and 

Accounting  Center 

178 

142 

80% 

Harry  L.  Diamond 
Laboratories 

121 

92 

76% 

Total 

879 

672 

76% 
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A  five  point  scale  was  used  in  the  supervisory  questionnaires.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  two  "agree”  and  the  two  "disagree"  response  categories  was 
relatively  straightforward.  However,  the  interpretation  of  a  neutral 
response  (neither  agree  nor  disagree)  is  an  issue,  particularly  since  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  responses  to  many  of  the  questionnaire  items 
fell  in  the  neutral  category.  For  example,  18.6  percent,  or  125  out  of 
659  respondents,  reported  neutral  feelings  on  the  five  items  in  the  question¬ 
naire  relating  to  supervisory  alienation  (Items  75,  76,  77,  78,  and  79). 
Possible  interpretations  include: 

•  No  opinion 

•  No  exposure  to  the  problem 

•  Apathy  or  indifference  to  the  problem 

e  A  sense  of  futility  about  problem  resolution. 

The  interview  data  collected  during  the  site  visits  left  us  uncertain 
abouc  the  interpretation  of  "neutral"  responses.  As  a  result,  neutral 
values  should  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  as  indicative  of  no  problem. 
If  such  responses  represent  a  sense  of  futility,  indifference,  or  apathy, 
these  findings  may  indicate  potential  problem  areas. 

Questionnaire  data  were  subjected  to  factor  analysis  to  refine  the 
clustering  of  items  addressing  potential  problem  areas.  Frequency  distri¬ 
butions  were  examined  to  identify  areas  about  which  respondents  reported 
either  a  comparatively  strong  positive  or  negative  response  or  a  compara¬ 
tively  high  or  low  consensus.  These  variations  from  the  norm  were  treated 
as  areas  of  potential  interest  and  analysis. 

The  following  topics  were  identified  by  this  process: 

•  Alienation 

•  Role  clarity 

•  Clarity  of  evaluation  criteria 

e  Level  of  competence  (Self-evaluation) 

•  Confusion/frustration  levels 

•  Quality  of  communication 

•  Role  conflict 

•  Authority  and  responsibility 

•  Resource  availability 

•  Tangible  and  intangible  rewards. 

In  the  Findings  Chapter  which  follows,  the  role  clarity,  clarity  of 
evaluation  criteria,  level  of  competence,  and  confusion/frustration  clusters 
are  presented  under  the  general  heading  of  role  clarity.  Two  of  the 
clusters,  "level  of  competence"  and  "confusion/ frustration,"  produced  such 
consistently  positive  responses  across  all  facilities  that  they  discrimi¬ 
nated  little  among  respondents  or  facilities  and  therefore  were  omitted  from 
much  of  the  subsequent  analysis.  A  number  of  questions,  including  all  of 
the  questions  listed  under  authority  and  responsibility,  were  treated  as 
separate  items  under  the  topics  listed  above  and  were  not  Included  in  the 
cluster  analysis.  Each  of  the  topics  listed  above  was  discussed  in  detail 
during  the  site  visits  to  each  of  the  facilities. 
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In  reporting  the  questionnaire  findings  for  these  topics,  each  person's 
responses  to  the  individual  items  in  each  cluster  were  consolidated  into 
a  cluster  score  by  summing  the  numerical  value  of  the  individual's  responses 
to  each  item  in  the  cluster.  Then  a  frequency  distribution  of  these  summed 
scores  was  developed  for  each  cluster.  These  distributions  are  presented 
in  the  exhibits  in  Chapter  IV  using  five  intervals  which  roughly  approxi¬ 
mate  the  five  response  categories  used  in  the  original  questionnaire.  For 
example,  five  questions  were  included  in  the  alienation  cluster. 

Subject  X's  responses  are  as  follows: 

q.  75,  3  (neither  agree  nor  disagree) 

q.  76,  4  (agree) 

q.  77,  4  (agree) 

q.  78,  1  (strongly  disagree) 

q.  79,  3  (neither  agree  nor  disagree) 

15 

This  summed  response  of  15  would  place  the  individual  in  the  neutral  range 
of  the  alienation  cluster. 

The  third  study  question  asked  what  can  be  done  about  those  factors 
which  were  identified  in  the  mail  questionnaire  as  contributing  to  or 
alleviating  lower  level  supervisor  alienation  from  the  management  team. 
This  question  was  addressed  using  data  from  an  extensive  Interview  procedure 
at  each  of  the  five  sites  selected  for  the  study.  Twelve  supervisors 
were  randomly  selected  from  each  facility's  list  of  supervisors.  Each  of 
these  supervisors  was  asked  to  complete  a  Role  Set  Mapping  Form  (RSMF),  a 
questionnaire  designed  to  provide  the  research  team  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  interpersonal  dynamics  of  a  specific  work  setting.  In 
addition,  these  supervisors  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  one-hour  inter¬ 
view  with  the  research  team  and  to  name  several  persons  who  had  a  signifi¬ 
cant  effect  on  their  job  performance.  These  persons,  called  role  set 
members  for  purposes  of  the  study,  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  30-minute 
interview  with  a  study  team  member.  Generally  speaking,  "neutral"  questions 
were  asked  during  the  interview,  e.g.,  “what  are  the  incentives  for  becoming 
a  supervisor?"  and  "how  do  you  get  the  information  you  need  to  do  your 
job?"  Participation  in  any  part  of  this  phase  of  the  study  was  voluntary. 

The  research  team  estimated  that  approximately  six  supervisors  at 
each  site  would  consent  to  participate  in  this  third  phase  of  the  study, 
and  that,  for  each  supervisor,  approximately  five  role  set  members  would 
consent  to  participate.  The  actual  participation  rates  for  each  of  the 
facilities  are  as  follows: 


EXHIBIT  2 

FACILITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  STUDY 

(Number  of  respondents) 


Faculty 

Completed  RMSF 

Supervisor 

Interviews 

Role  Set 
Member 
Interviews 

Other* 

Tobyhanna  Depot 

8 

8 

26 

4 

Fort  Campbell 

9 

8 

22 

1 

Fort  Eustis 

3 

10 

9 

— 

Finance  and 

Accounting  Center 

3 

6 

7 

2 

Harry  L.  Diamond 
Laboratories 

6 

6 

11 

2 

Total 

29 

38 

78 

9 

*  Entrance  and  exit  interview*,  and  interview  wkh  other  penons  who  were  knowledgeable  about  particular 
aspects  of  concern  to  the  study. 


Although  participation  rates  varied  considerably  at  the  five  facili¬ 
ties,  no  standard  explanation  can  be  given  for  these  variations.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  the  study  was  voluntary,  and  aost  supervisors  at  Port  Eustls 
and  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Center  declined  to  na*e  co-workers  to  parti¬ 
cipate  In  the  study.  Since  fewer  than  six  individuals  initially  consented 
to  participate  In  the  study  at  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Center,  additional 
supervisors  were  rand only  selected  and  asked  to  participate  In  the  interview 
process  when  the  study  teaa  arrived  on  site.  A  total  of  125  persons  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  site  visit  process  at  the  five  facilities  visited  by  the  JWK 
study  team. 

The  study  findings  are  presented  in  the  following  chapter. 


IV.  FINDINGS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

This  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the  Army  facil¬ 
ities  which  participated  in  the  study.  It  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  study's  measurement  of  supervisor  alienation,  which  was  not  found  to  be 
a  major  problem  in  the  five  facilities  studied.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
explores  the  data  collected  on  two  major  topic  areas:  role  definition  and 
motivational  factors.  These  two  topics  incorporate  the  following  factors 
which  the  review  of  the  literature  suggested  impact  on  lower  level  super¬ 
visors: 

•  Role  definition/ role  clarity 

•  The  flow  of  communication 

•  Role  conflict 

•  Supervisors'  perceptions  of  responsibility  and  authority 

•  Training  issues 

•  Motivation;  focusing  on  the  allocation  of  resources  and  the 
organization's  reward  structure. 

The  mail  questionnaire  presented  a  series  of  statements  which  were  clus¬ 
tered  during  data  analysis  into  the  general  categories  listed  above.  Each 
respondent  was  asked  to  indicate,  using  a  five  point  scale,  whether  he  or  she 
strongly  agreed  (5),  agreed  (4),  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  (3),  disagreed 
(2),  or  strongly  disagreed  (1)  with  each  statement.  Frequency  distributions 
of  individuals'  summed  responses  to  groups  of  items  representing  each  of  the 
study  variables  (e.g.,  role  conflict)  are  presented  in  this  report.  These 
clusters  were  examined  for  each  facility  and  for  the  entire  study  population 
to  determine  perceived  levels  of  alienation  and  the  extent  of  respondents' 
concern  about  the  related  issues  examined  by  the  study. 

Frequency  and  percentage  data  are  reported  for  each  of  the  mail  survey 
questionnaire  items  in  Appendix  B.  The  questionnaire  data  are  organized 
according  to  their  cluster  categories.  The  questionnaire  is  presented  in 
Appendix  C.  The  frequency  distributions  for  the  cluster  variables  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  text  which  follows.  The  case  studies  on  which  the  information 
presented  in  this  report  is  based  are  presented  as  separate  Appendices  (D). 


B.  THE  FACILITIES 

The  JWK  study  team  visited  five  Array  sites  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  Each  is  briefly  described  below  to  establish  a  general  context 
for  the  study  findings.  Exhibit  3  summarizes  the  demographic  data  on  the 
respondents  to  the  mail  survey. 
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1 .  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  is  located  in  the  Pocono  Mountains  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  Depot,  which  is  the  largest  employer  in  the  region,  is 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM),  a 
nationwide  network  of  65  military  installations  and  74  activities.  The 
nearly  3,500  civilian  employees  are  responsible  for  the  receipt,  storage, 
assembly,  disassembly,  repair,  preservation,  and  shipment  of  Army  electron¬ 
ics  and  communications  equipment.  The  Depot  maintains  a  major  electronics 
assembly  and  repair  operation  which  bids  competitively  on  major  military 
repair  and  overhaul  procurements.  The  Depot  is  organized  around  seven  direc¬ 
torates. 

The  Tobyhanna  workforce  is  made  up  largely  of  male  (87%)  wage  grade 
(67%)  employees.  Approximately  six  percent  of  the  workforce  are  supervisors, 
for  an  overall  supervisor/employee  ratio  of  one  supervisor  per  fifteen  em¬ 
ployees.  A  large  percentage  of  Tobyhanna  employees  are  veterans. 

The  mail  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  194  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  in  the  Depot.  Approximately  76  percent  of  these  questionnaires 
(152)  were  included  in  the  data  analysis.  Of  these  respondents,  102  (67%) 
were  first-line  supervisors,  39  (26%)  were  second-line  supervisors,  and  11 
(7%)  fell  in  an  "other"  category.  Nearly  all  were  white  (97%)  and  male 
(93%);  slightly  over  half  (55%)  were  GS  employees.  Approximately  25  percent 
were  over  age  56,  and  nearly  60  percent  were  between  41  and  55  years  of  age. 
Approximately  one-half  reported  more  than  six  years  of  supervisory  exper¬ 
ience;  nearly  four  percent  reported  less  than  two  years  since  their  last 
promotion.  The  majority  (62%)  reported  grade  levels  between  9-12;  14  percent 
reported  a  grade  of  GS  13  or  above. 

The  site  visit  to  Tobyhanna  Depot  was  conducted  by  two  JWK  study  team 
members.  One  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  eight  supervisors,  and  one- 
half  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  twenty-six  persons  named  by  the 
supervisors  as  significantly  affecting  their  job  performance.  One  minority 
member  and  one  woman  were  interviewed;  the  other  thirty-two  people  inter¬ 
viewed  were  white  males. 


2.  Fort  Campbell 

Fort  Campbell,  which  is  located  in  Southwest  Kentucky  on  the  Tennessee 
border,  is  part  of  the  Army's  Force  Command  (F0RSC0M).  It  is  responsible  for 
the  support,  training,  and  combat  readiness  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division. 
The  Fort's  approximately  2,000  civilian  employees  provide  support  services 
for  approximately  20,000  military  personnel  who  make  their  home  on  or  near 
the  Fort. 

The  headquarters  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  and  Fort 
Campbell  combine  a  partially  integrated  Division  (tactical)  and  Post  (man¬ 
agement-support)  staff  elements.  Principal  staff  positions  are  held  by  six 
directors  who  serve  as  principal  staff  assistants  to  the  Deputy  Post  Commander. 
The  majority  of  the  directors  are  military  personnel;  most  have  a  civilian 
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deputy  director  who  provides  continuity  when  military  personnel  are  trans¬ 
ferred.  Directorates  include  the  Comptroller,  Personnel,  and  Community 
Activities;  Security,  Plan?,  and  Training  (primarily  military  operations); 
Industrial  Operations;  and  Facilities  Engineering.  (The  last  two  directorates 
support  the  functional  operations  of  housing,  supply,  maintenance,  buildings, 
and  grounds  at  the  facility.)  The  Fort  Campbell  organization  also  includes 
special  staff  (Chaplain,  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Provost  Marshall,  Assis¬ 
tant  Chief  of  Staff),  Headquarters  Command,  and  a  number  of  tenant  units 
(medical,  dental,  communications,  etc.). 

The  2,156  civilian  employees  include  1,371  GS  employees,  731  wage  grade 
employees,  and  54  part-time  employees.  Approximately  59  percent  are  men  and 
13  percent  are  minority  members.  Employees  average  nine  years  of  service  at 
Fort  Campbell,  and  12  years  of  education.  The  average  GS  grade  of  all  employ¬ 
ees  is  6,  the  average  wage  grade  is  8.* 

The  mail  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  204  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  at  Fort  Campbell.  Approximately  76  percent  of  the  questionnaires 
(156)  were  Included  in  the  data  analysis.  Of  these  respondents,  92  (59%) 
were  first-line  supervisors,  46  (29%)  were  second  level  supervisors,  and  18 
(12%)  fell  in  the  "other"  category.  Approximately  4  percent  were  black  and 
17  percent  were  women.  Approximately  two-thirds  were  GS  employees;  the 
other  one-third  were  wage  grade  employees. 

The  site  visit  at  Fort  Campbell  involved  one  JWK  study  team  member. 
One  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  eight  supervisors,  and  one-half  hour 
interviews  were  conducted  with  twenty-five  persons  named  by  the  supervisors 
as  significantly  affecting  their  job  performance.  Supervisors  were  inter¬ 
viewed  from  all  of  Fort  Campbell's  six  directorates.  No  minority  members 
were  interviewed;  3  of  the  22  supervisors  interviewed  were  female.  The 
median  age  of  all  supervisors  interviewed  was  approximately  50  years;  the 
number  of  years  in  current  position  ranged  from  1  to  25  years. 


3.  Fort  Eustis 

Fort  Eustis,  the  site  of  the  U.S.  Array  Transportation  Center  and  Trans¬ 
portation  School,  is  located  in  the  Tidewater  area  of  Virginia.  Both  entities 
are  Class  I  Army  installations  assigned  to  TRADOC.  The  mission  of  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Transportation  Center  is 

...  to  command  and  control  all  assigned  and  attached 
activities  and  units;  to  provide  logistical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  support  to  designated  activities;  to  accomplish 
specific  missions;  and  to  assist  in  the  development, 
evaluation,  and  coordination  of  new  doctrine,  techniques, 
and  operational  concepts  and  transportation  TOE  organiza¬ 
tions  to  meet  long  range  requirements. 


1  Data  supplied  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  Fort  Campbell,  5/3/81. 
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The  study  focused  on  civilians  in  the  five  directorates  which  provide 
the  bulk  of  facility  support  services,  although  all  of  the  Transportation 
Center  first  and  second  level  supervisors  were  queried  by  mail.  No  super¬ 
visors  from  the  Training  Support  Center  were  interviewed. 

The  Directorate  of  Personnel  and  Community  Activities  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  handle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  military  person¬ 
nel,  recreational  services,  safety  policies  and  programs,  and  all  morale, 
welfare,  and  personnel  services,  including  the  Post  Exchange  and  Red  Cross 
Field  Office. 

The  Facilities  Engineering  Directorate  advises  on  matters  and  policies 
pertaining  to  maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities,  operation  of  the  utility 
systems,  and  family  housing.  The  Directorate  of  Industrial  Operations  pro¬ 
vides  advice  and  assistance  on  maintenance,  supply  transportation,  support 
services,  and  procurement  logistics.  The  Plans,  Training,  and  Security  Direc¬ 
torate  is  composed  of  the  Plans  and  Operations,  Training/AV  Support,  Security, 
Training,  Aviation,  and  Reserve  Affairs  Divisions.  The  Directorate  of  Re¬ 
source  Management  acts  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Commander  and  Chief 
of  Staff  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  total  resource  management. 

The  mail  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  182  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  at  Ft.  Eustis.  Approximately  71  percent  of  these  questionnaires 
(130)  were  included  in  the  data  analysis.  Of  these  respondents,  78  (60%) 
were  first-line  supervisors,  38  (29%)  were  second-line  supervisors,  and  14 
(11%)  fell  in  an  "other"  category  which  included  higher  level  supervisors. 
Nearly  15  percent  were  black;  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  was  just  under 
three  to  one.  Slightly  over  three-quarters  were  GS  employees.  Approxi¬ 
mately  15  percent  were  over  age  56,  and  nearly  67  percent  were  between  41  and 
55  years  of  age.  Approximately  63  percent  reported  more  than  six  years  of 
supervisory  experience;  10  percent  reported  less  than  one  year  of  experience 
as  a  supervisor.  The  majority  (62%)  reported  grade  levels  between  9-12;  14 
percent  reported  a  grade  of  GS-13  or  above.  Ft.  Eustis  supervisors  reported 
a  relatively  normal  span  of  control,  with  64  percent  supervising  15  employees 
or  less. 

The  site  visit  at  Ft.  Eustis  was  conducted  by  one  JWK  study  team  member. 
One  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  ten  supervisors,  and  one-half  hour 
interviews  were  conducted  with  nine  persons  named  by  the  supervisors  as 
significantly  affecting  their  job  performance.  Supervisors  from  five  of  Ft. 
Eustis'  eight  directorates  were  interviewed.  Three  of  the  supervisors  nomi¬ 
nated  a  total  of  nine  role  set  members  for  interviews.  The  group  was  balanced 
between  males  and  females,  older  and  younger  peers,  and  subordinates. 


4 .  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center 

The  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center  (USAFAC)  is  located  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Finance  ann  Accounting  Center/Director  of  Finance  and  Accounting  serves  both 
as  an  Army  staff  Director  who  is  responsible  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army 
for  the  design,  installation,  and  operation  of  Army  financial  management 
systems,  and  as  the  head  of  a  field  activity  employing  about  2,400  people. 
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The  USAFAC  is  Che  world's  largest  central  pay  operations  facility.  The 
USAFAC  Commander  is  responsible  for  accountability  and  internal  control  for 
the  total  resources  of  the  Army,  including  worldwide  assets  of  seventy  (70) 
billion  dollars  at  cost  with  a  current  value  of  several  times  this  amount. 

USAFAC  is  headed  by  a  Major  General  (current  incumbent  is  a  protnocable 
Brigadier  General),  a  Principal  Deputy  Commander  (GS-17),  and  a  Deputy  Com¬ 
manding  General  (B.G.).  The  work  force  of  approximately  2,400  persons  in¬ 
cludes  approximately  200  professional  accountants  (including  civilians  from 
trainees  to  GS-17),  plus  a  wide  range  of  other  professionals  and  specialists, 
including  lawyers,  computer  systems  analysts,  budget  analysts,  and  civilian 
and  military  pay  systems  specialists.  The  remainder  of  the  work  force  is 
predominately  clerical  support  personnel  in  positions  such  as  military  pay 
clerks,  accounts  maintenance  clerks,  accounting  technicians,  key  punch  oper¬ 
ators,  computer  operators  and  mail  and  file  clerks. 

USAFAC  is  organized  into  four  major  offices: 


•  Office  of  Deputy  Commander  for  Finance  and  Accounting 
Plans,  Policies,  and  Systems; 

•  Office  of  the  Comptroller; 

•  Office  of  Civilian  Personnel;  and 

•  Office  of  Deputy  Commander  for  Finance  and 
Accounting  Center  Operations. 


The  mail  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  178  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  at  USAFAC.  Approximately  80  percent  of  these  questionnaires 
(142)  were  included  in  the  data  analysis.  Of  these  respondents,  93  (65%) 
were  first-line  supervisors,  36  (25%)  were  second-line  supervisors,  and  13 
(10%)  fell  into  an  "other''  category.  Approximately  44  percent  were  black 
and  51  percent  of  the  supervisors  surveyed  were  women.  Most  (99%)  were  GS 
employees.  Approximately  25  percent  were  over  age  56,  and  nearly  60  percent 
were  between  41  and  55  years  of  age.  Approximately  66  percent  of  the  super¬ 
visors  reported  more  than  6  years  of  supervisory  experience;  25  percent 
reported  less  than  two  years  since  their  last  promotion.  The  majority  (50%) 
reported  grade  levels  between  1-8;  13  percent  reported  a  grade  of  GS-13  or 
above.  USAFAC  supervisors  reported  a  comparatively  wide  span  of  control, 
with  51  percent  supervising  more  than  16  employees.  Most  persons  supervising 
more  than  40  employees  (87%)  are  second  level  supervisors  and  above. 

The  site  visit  at  the  Finance  and  Accounting  Center  was  conducted  by 
one  JWK  study  team  member.  One  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  six 
supervisors,  and  one-half  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  seven  persons 
named  by  the  supervisors  as  significantly  affecting  their  job  performance 
for  a  total  of  thirteen  interviews.  Ten  minority  members  and  ten  women  were 
interviewed. 
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5.  Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories 


Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories  (HDL)  is  located  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  Adelphi,  Maryland.  One  of  the  major  scientific  establishments  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM),  the  Labor¬ 
atories  is  a  complex  of  diverse  facilities  with  a  research,  development, 
and  engineering  staff.  When  HDL  was  first  established  as  an  Army  laboratory 
in  1953,  its  investigations  were  focused  primarily  on  ordnance  fuzes  and 
related  technologies.  In  1962,  HDL  was  given  a  broader  mission  and  assigned 
to  the  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC-now  DARCOM),  and  in  1977  ,  the  U.S.  Army 
Electronics  Research  and  Development  Command  (ERADCOM)  was  assigned  oper¬ 
ational  control  of  the  Laboratories. 

HDL  has  been  adjusting  to  this  change  as  it  attempts  to  maintain  its 
national  reputation  for  excellence  in  its  traditional  areas  of  expertise 
(fuzing,  nuclear  weapons  effects,  fluidics)  and  to  apply  its  talents  to  the 
solution  of  problems  in  ERADCOM' s  mission  areas  (radar,  near-millimeter- 
wave  technology,  electronic  warfare).  This  diversification  of  technical 
programs  coincided  with  a  significant  reduction  of  laboratory  personnel 
strength.  During  the  last  two  years,  HDL  lost  an  important  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  because  of  retirements,  the  high-grade  promotion  freeze,  and 
competition  from  industry  and  other  government  agencies  for  young  engineers 
and  scientists. 

The  Laboratories  is  organized  around  eleven  administrative  offices  and 
four  divisions:  research  and  technology,  nuclear  weapons  effects,  develop¬ 
ment  and  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  and  technical  support.  Each 
of  the  divisions  has  between  two  and  four  laboratories.  The  Laboratories 
also  includes  11  administrative  offices.  HDL  employs  approximately  3,000 
civilian  employees,  many  of  whom  are  technical  personnel  such  as  engineers, 
physicists,  and  chemists.  HDL  also  has  seven  military  officer  slots,  one 
of  which  is  the  Commander.  The  majority  (1,13s)1  of  the  civilian  employees 
have  GS  grades;  the  average  level  of  education  is  nearly  15  years.1  Slightly 
under  one-third  of  the  GS  employees  are  women;  their  average  educational 
level  is  13  years  and  thei-  average  GS  grade  is  7.  The  Laboratories  has 
had  just  three  technical  civilian  directors  since  its  establishment  in 
1953,  although  its  military  commanders  have  changed  every  two  or  three  years. 

The  mail  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  121  first  and  second  level 
supervisors  at  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories.  Approximately  77  percent  (92 
questionnaires)  were  included  in  the  data  analysis.  Of  these  respondents, 
54  (59%)  were  first-line  supervisors,  36  (40%)  were  second-line  supervi¬ 
sors,  and  2  (2%)  fell  in  an  "other"  category.  Approximately  17  percent 
were  black  employees  (16);  91  percent  were  males  (84).  Over  three-fourths 
(83%)  were  GS  employees.  Approximately  13  percent  were  over  age  56,  and 
nearly  71  percent  were  between  41  and  55  years  of  age.  The  majority  (68%) 
reported  a  grade  level  of  13  and  above,  the  highest  average  grade  level 
reported  among  the  five  facilities  studied. 


1  Data  were  obtained  from  the  HDL  Civilian  Personnel  Office  of  Harry  Diamond 
Laboratories,  5/4/81. 


The  site  visit  to  Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories  involved  three  JWK 
study  team  members.  One  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  six  supervi¬ 
sors,  and  one-half  hour  interviews  were  conducted  with  eleven  persons  named 
by  the  supervisors  as  significantly  affecting  their  job  performance.  Super¬ 
visors  were  interviewed  from  two  of  Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories'  four 
directorates,  and  three  of  its  eleven  administrative  offices.  Two  white 
women  were  interviewed;  the  other  fifteen  role  set  members  interviewed  were 
white  males.  The  working  environment  of  Harry  Diamond  Laboratories  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  a  university  research  institute. 


C.  ALIENATION 

The  mail  questionnaire  included  five  questions  which  served  as  a  gener¬ 
al  measure  of  the  degree  of  supervisor  alienation.  These  questions  focused 
on  supervisors'  perceptions  of  their  relationships  with  other  managers  and 
supervisors  and  the  extent  to  which  they  identify  with  management  rather 
than  labor.  The  responses  from  all  five  facilities  for  this  measure  indicated 
comparatively  low  levels  of  supervisory  alienation.  As  indicated  in  Exhibit 
4,  a  large  majority  ( 7 1% )  of  the  alienation  cluster  responses  from  supervisors 
in  all  facilities  suggest  low  levels  of  alienation.  These  findings  suggest 
that  alienation  among  supervisors,  as  defined  in  the  literature,  is  not  a 
pervasive  or  major  problem  in  the  five  facilities  studied.  Therefore,  the 
site  visits  explored  the  variations  between  or  within  cluster  areas,  and 
searched  for  more  general  explanations  of  what  the  Army  is  doing  "right"  at 
each  facility  to  produce  generally  low  levels  of  alienation. 

Supervisors  at  all  facilities  studied  reported  comparatively  little 
supervisor  involvement  in  organizational  decision  making  (q.77),  and  less 
agreement  with  the  statement,  "My  advice  is  sought  by  upper  level  managers 
on  matters  affecting  my  work  area"  (q.78),  than  for  other  items  in  the  alien¬ 
ation  cluster.  The  Interview  data  suggest  that  some  first  level  supervisors 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  managers  are  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  for  decision  making  through  their  daily  interaction  with  supervisors. 
The  information  flow  upward  is  not  nearly  as  obvious  or  explicit  to  super¬ 
visors  as  the  downward  flow,  which  typically  occurs  in  formal  meetings  that 
follow  the  chain  of  command. 


D.  ROLE  DEFINITION 

Role  definition  is  defined  using  several  cluster  measures  of  role  clar¬ 
ity  and  cluster  measures  of  communication  and  role  conflict.  Respondents' 
perceptions  of  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  and  authority  and  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  training  issues  are  also  included  in  the  role  definition  section. 


1 .  Role  Clarity 

Role  clarity  measures  included  a  general  "clarity"  cluster  which  includ¬ 
ed  groups  of  questions  about  the  assignment  of  authority  and  responsibility, 
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EXHIBIT  4 
ALIENATION 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Degree  of  Alienation 

All  Respondents 

Number  % 

High 

5-9 

4 

.60 

10-13 

54 

8.04 

Neutral 

14-17 

125 

18.60 

18-21 

355 

52.83 

Low 

22-25 

121 

18.01 

Totals 

659 

98.08 

Missing 

13 

1.93 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  to  questions  75,  76,  77,  78,  79 
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Che  clarity  of  general  job  performance  expectations,  and  supervisors'  percep¬ 
tions  about  the  clarity  of  the  organizational  decision  making  structure  and 
its  goals,  objectives,  and  policies.  The  data  presented  in  Exhibit  5  for 
this  cluster  indicate  that  the  civilian  supervisors  surveyed  reported  compar¬ 
atively  little  role  confusion.  Approximately  70  percent  of  all  respondents 
reported  a  good  understanding  of  their  role  ("high"  degree  of  claritv.  Exhibit 

5) .  The  subcluster  of  questions  which  dealt  in  a  general  way  with  the  extent 
of  assignment  of  responsibility  and  authority  received  the  highest  ratings. 

The  clarity  of  the  supervisor's  role  appears  to  result  from  the  Army's 
heavy  reliance  on  the  chain  of  command.  A  high  proportion  of  the  persons 
interviewed  at  all  five  facilities  Indicated  that  the  chain  of  command  is 
followed  fairly  rigorously  by  facility  managers.  The  chain  is  followed  in 
correspondence,  in  issuing  directives,  and  in  the  formal  downward  flow  of 
information.  Many  supervisors  explained  their  knowledge  of  role  limits  as 
resulting  primarily  from  their  work  experience  and  their  interactions  with 
their  own  supervisors.  Supervisors  working  in  administrative  areas  reported 
considerable  guidance  from  Army  regulations,  and  several  supervisors  cited 
professional  standards  as  helping  to  set  role  limits.  Few  supervisors  in¬ 
dicated  basic  problems  understanding  the  clarity  or  limits  of  their  roles. 
In  many  instances,  supervisors  reported  that  they  generally  have  as  much 
responsibility  as  they  would  take  on,  and  that  their  own  supervisors  quickly 
let  them  know  when  they  have  overstepped  their  roles. 

Survey  data  on  the  clarity  of  specific  evaluation  criteria  showed  com¬ 
paratively  less  consistency  and  fewer  positive  responses.  As  shown  by  Ex¬ 
hibit  6,  approximately  60  percent  of  the  supervisors  surveyed  reported  that 
they  understand  how  they  are  evaluated  and  how  they  could  improve  their 
chances  for  advancement  and  promotion.  During  the  interviews,  many  super¬ 
visors  suggested  that  feedback  on  performance  is  a  minor  area  of  concern. 
They  reported  that  the  feedback  they  receive  is  primarily  negative,  e.g., 
"I  hear  about  it  when  things  go  wrong,"  and  that  they  receive  little  positive 
feedback  about  good  performance. 

Despite  these  generally  positive  findings,  just  50  percent  of  the  su¬ 
pervisors  agreed  that  they  know  "how  I  will  be  evaluated  for  a  raise  or  a 
promotion"  (q.  30).  These  findings  are  ambiguous,  however,  since  some  in¬ 
terview  respondents  reported  that  they  do  not  receive  enough  feedback  on 
their  performance,  while  others  reported  the  performance  rating  system  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  Many  supervisors  indicated  that  current  procedures  do  not 
discriminate  among  different  employees’  performance  levels,  and  that  as  a 
result  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  differences  that  do  exist  and  that 
would  contribute  to  advancement.  The  problem  is  most  acute  at  the  first 
level  of  supervision  and  at  lower  grade  levels;  professional  employees  and 
higher  level  supervisors  appear  to  be  much  more  adept  at  deciphering  manage¬ 
ment's  Informal  cues  about  performance. 

The  remaining  two  clusters  in  the  general  area  of  role  definition  indi¬ 
cated  supervisors'  perceptions  about  their  own  competence  (Exhibit  7)  and/ 
or  reflected  the  amount  of  confusion  and  frustration  experienced  (Exhibit 

6) .  The  data  indicate  that  most  respondents  (over  90%)  feel  that  they  have 
enough  ability  to  handle  their  jobs,  and  that  most  (85%)  experience  low 
levels  of  frustration  and  confusion  on  the  job.  However,  a  slightly  larger 
number  of  supervisors  (18%)  reported  feeling  frustrated  about  having  more 


EXHIBIT  5 
ROLE  CLARITY 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Degree  of  Clarity 

Ail  Respondents 

Number  Vo 

Low 

15-27 

6 

.89 

28-39 

40 

5.95 

Neutral 

40-51 

108 

16.07 

52-63 

330 

49.11 

High 

64-75 

142 

21.13 

Totals 

626 

93.19 

Missing 

46 

6.85 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  to  questions  1 , 2, 4, 6,  10  14  21  22  26  29  41 
44.  49,  50.  65.  . 


EXHIBIT  6 

CLARITY  OF  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Degree  of  Clarity 

All  Respondents 

Number  Vo 

Low 

5-9 

14 

2.08 

10-13 

59 

8.78 

Neutral 

14-17 

181 

26.93 

18-21 

299 

44.49 

High 

22-25 

107 

15.92 

Totals 

660 

98.21 

Missing 

12 

1.79 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent’s  responses  to  questions  22,  30,  40,  43.  45. 


EXHIBIT  7 

LEVEL  OF  COMPETENCE 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


All  Respondents 

Competence  Level 

Number  % 


Low 

7-12 

— 

— 

13-18 

2 

.30 

Neutral 

19-24 

38 

5.65 

25-30 

439 

65.33 

High 

31-35 

173 

25.74 

Totals 

652 

97.02 

Missing 

20 

2.98 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent’s  responses  to  questions  S,  9.  17,  46,  S7,  64. 


EXHIBIT  8 

CONFUSION/FRUSTRATION  LEVELS 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


High  6-10  4  .60 

11-15  13  1.93 


Neutral  16-20  71  10.57 

21-25  350  52.08 

Low  26-30  219  32.59 

Totals  657  97.77 

Missing  15  2.23 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  to  questions  12,  13,  13,  18,  31,  42. 
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than  one  concurrent  job  assignment  (q.  15).  The  interview  data  suggest 

that  this  is  a  problem  specific  to  certain  work  areas  and  more  common  to 
some  facilities  than  to  others. 


2.  Communication 

The  communication  cluster  included  questions  about  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  accuracy  of  the  management  information  received  by  supervisors  and  super¬ 
visors'  perceptions  about  their  ability  to  interact  freely  with  their  own 
supervisors  about  work  issues.  As  shown  in  Exhibit  9,  most  supervisors 
indicated  comparatively  good  levels  of  communication  (70%  "high''  responses). 

Two  related  questions  merit  some  discussion,  however.  Comparatively 
few  (41%)  supervisors  were  satisfied  with  the  timeliness  of  information  (q. 
52).  The  site  visit  did  not  produce  a  clear-cut  explanation  for  this  finding, 
since  some,  but  not  all,  facilities  maintain  a  formal  series  of  meetings 
each  week  to  pass  information  down  the  line  of  command.  Although  these 
meetings  were  generally  described  as  useful,  supervisors  in  facilities  which 
rigorously  schedule  such  meetings  throughout  the  chain  of  command  did  not 
report  higher  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  quality  of  communication. 

The  interview  data  suggest,  however,  that  some  first  level  supervisors 
perceive  higher  management  as  withholding  information.  In  addition,  some 
supervisors  commented  that  the  meeting  process  is  very  time  consuming,  and 
that  information  is  diluted  and  sometimes  distorted  as  it  goes  through  the 
chain  of  meetings.  Despite  these  comments,  our  overall  impression  from  the 
site  visit  was  that  the  formal  chain  of  command  meetings  and  the  other  formal 
communication  efforts  helped  to  explain  the  generally  positive  feelings  re¬ 
ported  by  supervisors  about  communication  issues. 

The  number  of  communication-related  Issues  which  surfaced  in  the  inter¬ 
view  process  forced  the  study  team  to  recognize  that  the  mailed  survey  empha¬ 
sized  the  downward  flow  of  information  in  the  organization.  After  reviewing 
the  site  visit  data,  we  suspect  that  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  emphasis  on 
the  upward  flow  of  information  at  the  Array  facilities  studied.  For  instance, 
few  supervisors  described  information  meetings  as  involving  a  two-way  flow 
of  information. 


3.  Role  Conflict 

The  study  measured  considerable  role  conflict  among  supervisors  at  the 
five  facilities  surveyed  (Exhibit  10).  The  majority  of  the  responses  to 
questions  focusing  on  conflicting  and/or  incompatible  work  requests,  poli¬ 
cies,  requirements,  and  expectations  in  the  work  place  were  neutral. 

The  site  visits  produced  several  explanations  for  these  findings.  The 
first  is  that  all  good  supervisors  feel  conflicting  loyalties  to  management 
and  their  employees.  Examples  include  the  need  to  select  one  person  for  an 
award  or  promotion  when  several  are  well  qualified,  to  make  work  assignments 
which  may  not  be  preferred  by  employees,  and  to  lay  off  workers  when  work  is 
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EXHIBIT  9 

QUALITY  OF  COMMUNICATION 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Degree  of  Clarity 

_ 1 

All  Respondents 

Number  % 

Low 

4-7 

12 

1.79 

8-11 

47 

6.99 

Neutral 

12-14 

130 

19.35 

15-17 

352 

52.38 

High 

18-20 

118 

17.56 

Totals 

659 

98.07 

Missing 

13 

1.93 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent’s  responses  to  questions  53.  54,  55,  56. 


EXHIBIT  10 
ROLE  CONFLICT 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Extent  of  Conflict 

All  Respondents 

Number 

High 

7-16 

27 

4.02 

17-24 

167 

24.85 

Neutral 

25-31 

234 

34.82 

32-38 

176 

26.19 

Low 

39-45 

35 

5.21 

Totals 

639 

95.09 

Missing 

33 

4.91 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  >o  questions  5,  7,  16,  24,  25,  32,  35,  47,  48. 
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slew.  These  pressures  are  greatest  on  first  level  supervisors,  since  they 
are  working  closely  with  line  employees. 

Second,  the  interview  data  suggest  that  different  supervisors  interpret¬ 
ed  the  questions  differently.  Some  focused  on  the  conflicting  requests  made 
by  employees  within  their  own  work  groups,  while  others  accepted  these  demands 
as  given  and  focused  on  conflicting  expectations  from  outside  of  their  immedi¬ 
ate  work  group. 

Third,  the  express  purpose  of  many  work  groups  is  to  provide  services 
to  various  other  work  groups  within  the  facility — such  as  administrative, 
procurement,  quality  assurance,  and  shipping  services.  In  such  cases,  an 
even  flow  of  work  may  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Fourth,  almost  all  of  the  supervisors  interviewed  commented  on  the 
restrictive  and  conflicting  nature  of  many  government  regulations.  A  good 
example  is  the  current  emphasis  on  reducing  the  use  of  sick  leave  at  Tobv- 
hanna.  The  appropriate  use  of  sick  leave  is  an  employee  right,  and  the 
government  provides  employees  with  liberal  sick  leave  benefits.  Therefore, 
although  the  supervisor  is  urged  by  management  to  reduce  the  use  of  sick 
leave  within  the  work  group,  the  supervisor  actually  has  very  little  lever¬ 
age  with  employees.  The  governmental  response  to  the  abuse  of  its  own  liberal 
sick  leave  policy  is  increased  requirements  for  justification  of  sick  leave 
use  and  numerous  studies,  which  In  turn  increases  the  paperwork  burden  on 
supervisors. 


4 .  Authority  and  Responsibility 

The  questionnaire  included  13  questions  about  specific  areas  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  which  were  not  included  in  the  cluster  analysis.  In 
the  five  areas  presented  in  Exhibit  11,  fewer  than  70  percent  of  all  respond¬ 
ents  reported  that  they  have  all  of  the  authority  they  need.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authority  questions,  which  are  crosscutting  in  nature,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  other  sections  of  this  report. 

Relatively  few  (35%)  of  the  supervisors  surveyed  reported  enough  author¬ 
ity  to  change  the  organizational  structure  of  their  work  units.  According 
to  our  site  visit  data,  this  is  an  area  in  which  authority  is  not  delegated 
to  lower  level  supervisors.  In  many  instances,  work  tasks  are  very  stable, 
and  precedent  prevails.  Precedent  is  reinforced  by  a  reluctance  to  tamper 
with  the  existing  structure  because  of  the  effect  a  change  might  have  on 
employee  job  descriptions  (see  Exhibit  11,  item  b).  Under  the  Civil  Service 
system,  a  change  in  job  description  opens  ‘he  door  to  demands  for  position 
reviews  and  requests  for  grade  increases.  As  a  result,  both  supervisors  and 
the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  may  resist  making  changes  which  could  result  in 
a  great  deal  of  additional  paper  work  and  potential  conflict  with  employees. 

Discipline  issues  and  other  personal  procedures  were  raised  repeatedly 
by  supervisors  and  line  employees  during  the  interviews  when  authority  and 
responsibility  were  discussed.  Complaints  and  concerns  were  voiced  about: 
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EXHIBIT  11 

SELECTED1  QUESTIONS: 
AUTHORITY  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Percent  of  respondents’) 


Question: 

Amount  of  Authority 

How  much  authority  do  you 

have  to  carry  out  these 

responsibilities  properly? 

None  Some  Enough 

b. 

Changing  job  description 

7.44 

28.42 

57.89 

g. 

Arranging  for  needed 
training 

6.10 

31.85 

60.27 

h. 

Controlling  employee 
absences 

4.02 

23.% 

69.94 

1. 

Changing  the  organizational 
structure  of  my  work  unit 

20.98 

31.99 

35.86 

m. 

Getting  needed  supplies  and 
equipment 

6.10 

45.83 

44.20 

'  Questions  which  received  less  than  a  70^0  “all  1  need"  rating  (described  here  as  “enough”)  were  selected  from  the  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  questions  "a"  through  “m."  The  responses  "not  part  of  my  job”  are  not  reported  in  this  table. 
1  Total  Respondents:  n  =  672 
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•  The  extensive  paperwork  and  documentation  associated 
with  disciplinary  actions. 

•  The  perception  that  the  supervisor,  rather  than  the 
employee,  is  put  in  a  defensive  position  when  a  neg¬ 
ative  performance  evaluation  is  recorded  or  a  disci¬ 
plinary  action  is  filed. 

•  EEO  regulations  which  either  allow  or  encourage  em¬ 
ployees  to  "manipulate"  supervisors  or  which  reduce 
the  supervisor's  ability  to  employ  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  employee. 

•  "Quota"  systems  associated  with  the  "outstanding" 
evaluation  rating.  Some  supervisors  felt  that  they 
were  being  forced  to  eliminate  some  deserving  people 
from  recognition  because  they  could  only  nominate  a 
limited  number  of  people.  (One  solution  might  be  to 
recognize  outstanding  work  units  rather  than  single 
employees . ) 


Another  frequently  cited  problem  area  is  the  long  time-lag  associated 
with  government  procurement  regulations.  At  some  facilities  respondents 
indicated  that  the  procurement  staff  is  too  small  to  process  the  required 
paperwork;  in  others,  procurement  staff  appeared  not  to  be  getting  the  right 
information  at  the  right  time.  However,  the  biggest  problems  appeared  to 
be  the  complex  and  time-consuming  fund  allocation  and  competitive  bidding 
procurement  processes.  From  the  supervisor's  perspective,  this  means  that 
either  the  supplies  and  equipment  are  not  available  when  they  are  needed,  or 
that  they  must  expend  time  and  energy  facilitating  the  process. 


5.  Training 

The  final  topic  area,  related  to  role  definition,  concerns  training 
issues.  Although  the  survey  data  generally  suggest  few  major  training 
problems,  supervisors  did  indicate  inadequate  authority  to  arrange  train¬ 
ing  (see  Exhibit  11,  item  g).  During  the  interviews,  supervisors'  comments 
generally  focused  on  budgetary  difficulties  and  time  constraints  rather  than 
authority  issues.  However,  several  persons  commented  in  detail  about  the 
interrelated  problems  of  selecting  and  training  new  supervisors.  Since  the 
workforce  at  the  facilities  visited  is  very  stable  and  includes  many  employ¬ 
ees  over  50  years  of  age  with  many  years  of  working  experience,  promotions 
come  slowly  and  new  first  level  supervisors  may  have  20  years  of  experience 
and  established  working  relationships  behind  them.  This  longevity  appears 
to  increase  the  problems  of  integrating  new  supervisors  into  the  management 
team,  since  such  supervisors  typically  supervise  former  peers  and  often  have 
difficulty  adjusting  to  new  role  requirements — old  habits  are  hard  to  break. 
In  addition,  such  supervisors  reportedly  have  difficulty  disciplining  former 
peers. 

There  is  no  established  civil  service  procedure  within  the  lower  GS  and 
wage  grade  structure  to  pre-select  persons  with  supervisory  potential  and  to 
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begin  the  grooming  process  prior  to  their  selection  for  supervisory  duties. 
The  new  supervisors  typically  supervise  persons  with  whom  they  have  worked 
as  equal  colleagues  for  a  number  of  years.  This  role  transition  from  within 
a  peer  group  is  very  difficult.  In  addition,  the  new  supervisor  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  mandatory  management  training  until  several  months  af ter  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  supervisory  responsibilities  and  the  formation  of  poor  supervisory 
practices.  All  of  these  factors  limit  the  supervisor's  ability  to  immediately 
establish  an  appropriate  supervisory  relationship  during  the  critical  begin¬ 
ning  steps  of  role  formation. 

Several  second  level  supervisors  and  above  specifically  mentioned  their 
commitment  to  training  new  supervisors  on  the  job  by  spending  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  the  new  supervisor  reviewing  decisions,  options,  and  alternative 
procedures.  For  instance,  one  higher  level  supervisor  reported  that  he 
assigns  problem-solving  tasks  (when  needed)  to  new  supervisors  to  prevent 
their  doing  the  work  and  to  encourage  their  assumption  of  the  supervisory 
role.  Other  supervisors  mentioned  the  importance  of  having  a  potential 
supervisory  employee  substitute  for  the  supervisor  during  absences,  thereby 
providing  supervisory  experience  and  training.  One  supervisor  commented 
that  this  substitution  process  should  be  formalized  as  a  training  function 
for  potential  supervisors.  Several  higher  level  supervisors  commented  that 
such  formal  grooming  is  restricted  by  current  Civil  Service  Regulations  and 
union  contracts. 

In  general,  supervisors  commented  that  the  mandatory  Civilian  Personnel 
management  training  course  is  valuable.  In  addition,  in  two  facilities, 
organizational  effectiveness  management  training,  with  follow-up  sessions, 
has  been  well  received.  Several  supervisors  commented  that  some  follow-up 
and  tracking  of  supervisory  performance — as  part  of  the  training  activity 
and/or  as  part  of  the  supervisor's  performance  evaluation — would  be  valuable. 
The  only  specific  areas  in  which  a  need  for  additional  training  was  cited  were 
disciplinary  action,  the  special  problems  of  managing  scientific  personnel, 
and  the  special  needs  of  older  supervisors  without  previous  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  In  addition,  lower  grade  level  supervisors  appear  to  need  addi¬ 
tional  training  in  EEO  and  performance  evaluation  procedures. 


E.  MOTIVATIONAL  FACTORS 

Two  major  topic  areas  are  included  under  the  general  topic  of  moti¬ 
vation:  the  availability  of  resources,  which  affects  working  conditions, 

and  the  organization's  reward  structure. 


1 .  Resources 

Comparatively  few  questionnaire  respondents  reported  satisfaction  with 
the  availability  of  adequate  materials  and  manpower  to  do  the  job  (see  Ex¬ 
hibit  12).  Our  discussions  in  the  five  facilities  suggested  that  most  prob¬ 
lems  result  from  substantial  time  delays  in  the  hiring  of  personnel  and 
procurement  activities  due  to  the  complexities  of  the  procurement  and  civil 
service  hiring  process,  and  the  low  wage  grades  and  salaries  associated 
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with  some  technical  jobs.  A  number  of  the  respondents  in  specific  areas, 
e.g.,  procurement  and  engineering,  maintained  that  the  Army's  grade  schedule 
in  general  is  too  low,  and  that  more  consistency  is  needed  across  facilities 
to  prevent  "raids"  on  trained  personnel  in  facilities  with  a  comparatively 
low  grade  structure. 

Problems  with  heavy  work  loads  and  inadequate  resources  also  appeared 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  some  divisions  than  others.  A  related  problem  cited 
by  respondents  is  their  inability  to  manage  their  own  finances  in  a  timely 
fashion,  particularly  with  respect  to  long  range  capital  improvements. 
They  stated  that  two  to  three  years  of  lead  time  are  required  to  justify 
expenditures  for  major  equipment  under  the  current  system.  These  delays, 
combined  with  delays  in  obtaining  basic  supplies,  were  cited  as  a  major 
headache  by  lower  level  supervisors. 


2 .  Tangible  and  Intangible  Rewards 

This  cluster  (Exhibit  13)  asked  about  respondents'  satisfaction  with 
the  Army's  Incentive  Awards  Program,  the  Merit  Promotion  System,  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Program,  and  supervisors'  ability  to  meet  their  personal  occupa¬ 
tional  goals  on  the  job. 

All  respondents  to  the  mailed  survey  showed  comparatively  little  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  reward  structure  for  civilians.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
aspect  of  the  data  is  the  large  number  of  neutral  responses,  which  indicate 
no  opinion  or  neither  satisfaction  nor  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
structure.  However,  supervisors  were  comparatively  satisfied  with  the  job's 
relationship  to  the  respondent's  value  system;  the  clarity  of  civil  service 
personnel  policies;  the  respondent's  ability  to  accomplish  personal  goals, 
including  access  to  training;  and  the  absence  of  age  discrimination.  Few 
interview  respondents  volunteered  comments  on  any  of  these  issues. 

During  the  interviews  we  asked  many  role  set  members  why  a  person  would 
aspire  to  a  supervisory  position.  Many  higher  level  supervisors  responded 
by  listing  the  challenge  and  sense  of  accomplishment  associated  with  super  ■ 
visory  responsibilities.  Most  higher  level  supervisors  dismissed  the  addi¬ 
tional  salary  as  being  relatively  insignificant.  However,  most  line  employ¬ 
ees  and  first  level  supervisors  responded  with  "more  money"  when  asked  the 
same  question.  Although  we  are  not  sure  what  this  finding  means  in  terms  of 
supervisory  alienation,  it  does  show  a  fundamental  difference  in  perception 
between  the  two  groups.  One  explanation  may  be  that  the  salary  and  grade 
differential  is  not  as  important  to  persons  in  higher  grade  levels. 

Our  site  visit  data  suggests  tnat  there  are,  in  fact,  comparatively  few 
benefits  to  compensate  for  the  additional  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  lower  level  supervisor's  job.  In  some  instances,  wage  grade  employees 
who  become  supervisors  may  experience  a  reduction  in  income  since  they  become 
ineligible  for  overtime  pay.  The  supervisors  lntev\ iewed  indicated  that 
they  receive  very  little  private  or  public  feedback  about  good  performance, 
and  that  they  lose  status  within  their  work  group  when  they  are  unable  to 
quickly  manage  disciplinary  problems.  In  addition,  several  supervisors  com¬ 
mented  that  lower  level  supervisors  are  rarely  singled  out  for  "outstanding" 
performance  awards. 
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EXHIBIT  12 

RESOURCE  AVAILABILITY 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Satisfaction  Level 

AU  Respondents 

Number  <7o 

Low 

6-10 

47 

6.99 

11-15 

161 

23.% 

Neutral 

16-20 

205 

30.51 

21-25 

198 

29.46 

High 

26-30 

33 

4.91 

Totals 

644 

95.83 

Missing 

28 

4.17 

Source:  Frequency  distribution  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  to  questions  3,  11,  28.  34,  39,  60. 


EXHIBIT  13 

TANGIBLE  AND  INTANGIBLE  REWARDS 

(Number  and  percentage  of  respondents) 


Extent  of  Satisfaction 

All  Respondents 

Number  % 

Low 

7-12 

4 

.60 

13-18 

45 

6.70 

Neutral 

19-24 

253 

37.65 

25-30 

299 

44.49 

High 

31-35 

30 

4.46 

Totals 

631 

93.90 

Missing 

41 

6.10 

Source:  Frequency  distribulion  of  the  sum  of  each  respondent's  responses  to  questions  20,  58,  63,  67,  68,  69,  70. 
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Many  respondents  commented  extensively  about  the  incentive  programs  and 
the  Merit  Promotion  System.  Several  persons  indicated  that  the  "outstanding'' 
rating  was  unfairly  and/or  loosely  applied,  and  therefore  had  little  meaning. 
In  some  instances,  the  "outstanding"  rating  produces  hostility  rather  than 
the  positive  competitive  drive  among  employees  which  should  be  expected. 
These  comments  were  most  frequently  made  by  subordinates  rather  than  by 
supervisors.  Several  first  level  supervisors  complained  about  a  "quota"  sys¬ 
tem,  which  they  felt  reduced  their  ability  to  reward  consistently  superior 
performance  by  either  one  individual  over  a  period  of  years  or  by  several 
individuals  within  a  work  group.  Several  second  level  supervisors  discussed 
the  suggestion  program;  one  suggested  that  the  considerable  administrative 
cost  of  screening  suggestions  should  be  factored  into  the  cost-benefit  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  value  of  employee  suggestions.  A  number  of  higher  level  supervi¬ 
sors  also  indicated  that  awards  for  outstanding  performance  were  overused 
and  therefore  decreasing  in  value. 

The  performance  evaluation  system  was  discussed  at  length  by  respon¬ 
dents.  Many  indicated  that  the  old/ current  evaluation  system  is  inadequate, 
that  it  does  not  discriminate  among  employees  according  to  level  of  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  that  they  would  value  a  more  objective  evaluation  which  would 
assess  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Most  supervisors  conceded  that  on  a 
daily  basis  far  more  negative  than  positive  feedback  on  performance  is  given; 
almost  all  persons  interviewed  indicated  that  more  positive  feedback  would 
be  appreciated  when  merited. 

Few  supervisors  expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  “new"  performance  evalua¬ 
tion  system  which  requires  objective  performance  criteria.  Although  most 
admitted  no  experience  with  which  to  judge,  they  predicted  that  a)  supervi¬ 
sors  will  not  actually  write  more  honest  evaluations  under  the  new  system; 

b)  the  performance  criteria  are  impossible  to  write  in  a  meaningful  way;  and 

c)  the  time  demands  are  excessive. 

Many  second  level  and  above  supervisors  felt  that  the  best  people  are 
promoted  and  that  the  promotion  system  works  fairly.  Some  first  level  super¬ 
visors  and  many  employees,  however,  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  favoritism 
exists  in  the  system.  Many  first  level  supervisors  also  expressed  distaste 
for  the  evaluation  process  associated  with  promotions;  they  felt  that  nega¬ 
tive  evaluations  "cost  them  too  much"  in  terms  of  the  need  for  justification. 
This  discontinuity  reflects  somewtiat  different  standards  of  judgment;  mana¬ 
gers  are  looking  for  leadership  qualities,  and  they  may  pre-select  for  spe¬ 
cial  attention  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  persons  whom  they  perceive  as 
having  these  qualities.  They  certainly  do  try  to  select  persons  with  leader¬ 
ship  abilities  for  supervisory  positions.  Subordinates,  however,  tend  to 
look  at  performance  evaluations  and  longevity;  when  consistently  "good"  eval¬ 
uations  are  received,  and  the  employee  has  seniority,  they  perceive  these 
attributes  as  ample  qualification  for  promotion.  Few  first  level  supervisors 
or  line  employees  mentioned  "leadership"  as  a  qualification  for  promotion. 

Other,  related  issues  include  respondents’  satisfction  with  their  sala¬ 
ries  (q.6l,  50%  of  all  respondents  are  satisfied,  26%  are  dissatisfied); 
job  security  (q.62,  53%  are  satisifed,  28%  are  neutral);  and  recognition 
for  good  performance  as  a  supervisor  (q.66;  55%  are  satisified,  22%  are 
neutral,  21%  are  dissatisfied). 
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A  number  of  questions  asked  about  supervisors'  perceptions  of  whether 
sex,  race,  or  age  affects  the  extent  to  which  personnel  are  treated  equally 
in  their  facilities.  The  majority  of  all  respondents  (51%)  agreed  that  age 
does  not  affect  an  individual's  chances  for  promotion  (q.  70);  18  percent 
disagreed  with  the  statement,  and  29  percent  were  neutral.  With  respect  to 
the  extent  to  which  supervisors  perceive  that  gender  affects  the  likelihood 
of  being  promoted,  43  percent  of  all  respondents  agreed  that  women  received 
preferential  treatment  (q.  71);  although  46  percent  of  all  respondents  agreed 
with  the  next  statement  that  men  received  preferential  treatment  (q.  72), 
a  large  percentage  (approximately  40%)  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they 
neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  statement. 

We  crosstabulated  the  responses  to  these  statements  with  the  race  and 
sex  of  respondents  in  an  attempt  to  explain  these  findings.  1  We  found  that 
of  the  499  men  and  151  women  who  responded  to  the  statement  about  gender  in¬ 
fluencing  promotions,  more  men  (19%)  than  women  (4%)  agreed  that  women  re¬ 
ceive  preferential  treatment;  more  women  (29%)  than  men  (4%)  agreed  that  men 
receive  preferential  treatment.  However,  a  high  percentage  (approximately 
45%)  of  male  respondents  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  both  statements; 
a  large  percentage  of  the  female  respondents  disagreed  with  the  statement 
that  women  receive  preferential  treatment  (q.  71,  68%)  and  the  statement 
that  men  receive  preferential  treatment  (q.72,  40%).  Of  the  105  black  and 
538  "other"  responses  to  these  statements  about  preferential  treatment 
based  on  gender,  fewer  black  (6%)  than  "other"  (17%)  respondents  agreed 
with  the  statement  that  women  receive  preferential  treatment  for  promotions; 
approximately  40  percent  of  both  groups  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed.  Al¬ 
though  more  black  (26%)  than  “other"  (7%)  respondents  agreed  that  men  receive 
preferential  treatment,  a  large  percentage  of  both  groups  (42-44%)  neither 
agreed  nor  disagreed  with  this  statement. 

In  sum,  although  sex  and  race  appear  to  influence  the  responses  to 
these  statements,  a  large  percentage  of  both  categories  (approximately  40%) 
neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  statements. 

Responses  to  the  statements  about  preferential  treatment  for  minorities 
(q.  73)  and  nonminorities  (q.  74)  were  strongly  divided  between  black  and 
"other"  respondents.  Approximately  30  percent  of  all  respondents  agreed 
that  minorities  receive  preferential  treatment  (q.73)  and  54  percent  agreed 
that  nonminorities  receive  preferential  treatment.  Approximately  35  percent 
of  all  respondents  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  both  statements.  How¬ 
ever,  just  2  percent  of  the  105  black  and  39  percent  of  the  540  "other" 
respondents  to  these  statements  agreed  that  minorities  receive  preferential 
treatment  for  promotions  (q.  73);  27  percent  of  the  black  and  37  percent 
of  the  "other"  respondents  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  this  statement. 
Approximately  42  percent  of  black  and  2  percent  of  "other”  respondents 
agreed  that  nonminorities  receive  preferential  treatment;  nearly  40  percent 
of  both  groups  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  with  the  issue.  Large  percent¬ 
ages  of  both  male  (57%)  and  female  (49%)  respondents  disagreed  with  the 
statement  that  minorities  receive  preferential  treatment. 


‘  These  crosstabulat  ions  had  a  probabilitv  of  a  type  one  error  of  .02 
or  less. 


V.  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A.  Summary  of  Findings 

The  study  findings  suggest  that  the  alienation  of  first  and  second 
level  supervisors  is  not  a  major  problem  in  the  five  Army  facilities  studied. 
However,  variations  in  the  findings  were  observed  among  the  facilities 
studied  and  among  the  various  factors  which  were  identified  in  the  literature 
review  as  contributing  to  supervisory  alienation.  These  factors  included 
role  clarity,  communication,  role  conflict,  responsibility  and  authority, 
training,  resources,  and  tangible  and  Intangible  rewards. 

In  general,  the  supervisor's  role  is  clearly  defined  in  the  Army.  The 
Army's  strict  adherence  to  the  chain  of  command  and  its  reliance  on  regula¬ 
tions  to  describe  the  limits  of  position  actions  help  to  explain  these 
findings.  Army  supervisors  reported  comparatively  high  levels  of  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  little  confusion  or  frustration  in  understanding  job  require¬ 
ments  . 

The  study's  measures  of  communication  indicated  that  most  supervisors 
(70%)  feel  they  are  receiving  the  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 
However,  the  study  did  not  carefully  measure  whether  supervisors  perceive 
that  their  management  is  obtaining  enough  information  from  supervisors — an 
issue  which  was  raised  repeatedly  during  the  site  visits. 

Role  conflict  emerged  as  one  of  the  more  overtly  perceived  problem 
areas.  This  appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the  lower  level 
supervisory  position.  However,  many  government  regulations,  especially 
those  affecting  procurement  and  personnel  practices,  are  perceived  by  lower 
level  supervisors  as  creating  conflict.  In  particular,  supervisors  regard 
the  paperwork  and  delays  associated  with  these  regulations  as  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  the  supervisor's  time  and  as  having  the  potential  to  ruin  a 
person's  career,  but  as  contributing  little  to  or  detracting  from  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  assigned  tasks.  Supervisors  generally  indicated  that  they  have 
as  much  authority  and  responsibility  as  needed,  except  in  some  areas  of 
personnel  practices.  They  also  reported  that  they  have  little  ability  to 
organize  their  own  work  units. 

Although  training  issues  did  not  surface  as  a  major  concern,  a  number 
of  comments  and  suggestions  were  made  during  the  site  visits  which  indicate 
that  Improvements  might  be  warranted.  The  most  general  complaints  related 
to  budgetary  and  time  constraints.  Supervisors  registered  the  least  amount 
of  satisfaction  with  the  availability  of  resources — personnel  and  materials. 
Again,  problems  centered  primarily  on  the  Army's  regulations  and  procedures 
which  limit  the  supervisor's  ability  to  get  his  or  her  job  accomplished 
within  time  and  budgetary  constraints. 

The  supervisors  in  the  five  facilities  studied  also  registered  compar¬ 
atively  low  levels  of  satisfaction  with  the  Array's  reward/incentive  programs. 
Some  felt  that  the  increased  pay  received  by  the  lower  level  supervisor  does 
not  compensate  for  the  "hassles";  in  fact,  when  asked  in  interviews  why  a 
person  would  aspire  to  a  supervisor's  job,  many  lower  level  supervisors 
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immediately  responded  with,  "I  don't  know,”  followed  by  "money."  Generally 
speaking,  incentive  award  systems  are  not  directed  to  lower  level  supervisors, 
and  there  are  few  "perqs"  associated  with  the  job.  Of  the  five  facilities 
studied,  only  one  (Fort  Campbell)  reported  special  recognition  for  outstanding 
supervisors,  and  most  lower  level  supervisors  indicated  that  their  supervisory 
skills  are  not  formally  evaluated.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  supervisor's 
perception  that  good  supervisory  skills  are  not  valued  is  troubling.  Equally 
disturbing  was  the  repeated  observation  by  supervisors,  when  asked  how  they 
know  whether  they're  doing  a  good  job,  that  "I  hear  about  it  when  things  go 
wrong."  Most  supervisors  maintained  that  positive  feedback  about  a  job  well 
done  was  a  rarity. 


B.  Recommendations 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  recommend  actions  to  the  Army 
to  reduce  alienation  among  lower  level  supervisors.  In  considering  this 
task,  the  study  team  identified  four  major  constraints  which  governed  our 
formulation  of  recommendations  and  which  should  govern  their  consideration 
by  the  Army. 

First,  the  survey  conducted  as  part  of  the  study  measured  the  extent  to 
which  lower  level  civilian  supervisors  report  feelings  of  alienation  from 
higher  management.  The  survey  findings  suggest  that  alienation  among  lower 
level  civilian  supervisors  is  not  a  major  problem  in  the  five  facilities 
studied.  Evidently  a  great  deal  is  being  done  "right,"  and  as  a  result, 
many  current  practices  should  be  continued  or  reinforced. 

Second,  the  study  findings  varied  in  the  five  facilities  studied.  Many 
of  these  variations  can  be  traced  to  the  differing  functions  of  the  facilities 
and  to  the  leadership  environment  established  over  time  by  senior  military 
officers  and  civilian  managers.  As  a  result,  we  feel  that  the  recommendations 
that  we  make  should  be  implemented  judiciously  at  the  facility  level,  rather 
than  through  a  general  regulation  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  This 
leads  to  our  third  constraint.  One  point  was  clearly  made  by  the  study:  the 
lower  level  supervisor  feels  that  the  Array's  many  regulations  and  procedures 
are  severely  hampering  his  or  her  ability  to  do  assigned  tasks.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  recommend  more  regulations  and  procedures. 

The  last  constraint  governing  our  recommendations  is  that  we  are  less 
than  sanguine  about  our  ability  to  recommend  corrective  actions  for  an  organ¬ 
ization  with  many  facilities  of  varying  missions  and  a  long  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  military  tradition.  Therefore,  our  recommendations  are  generic,  and 
are  meant  to  be  tailored  during  implementation  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  command  or  facility. 

These  recommendations  are  derived  primarily  from  the  site  visit  find¬ 
ings.  The  study  team  used  the  survey  findings  to  identify  general  problem 
areas.  During  the  site  visits,  questions  were  asked  about  these  problem 
areas,  and  frequently  respondents  directly — or  indirectly — suggested  ways 
to  resolve  these  problems.  As  a  result,  the  recommendations  which  follow 
represent  a  synthesis  of  information  developed  by  the  study.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  they  cannot  be  directly  tied  to  specific  survey  findings. 
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1.  Recommendation;  Continue  to  stress  the  ch.ua  uf  command  and 

the  delegation  of  authority  in  all  officer 
and  civilian  management  training. 

The  site  visits  indicated  that  observance  of  the  chain  of  command  and 
rigorous  delegation  of  authority  contribute  to  low  levels  of  perceived  super¬ 
visor  alienation. 

2.  Recommendation:  Review  the  Army's  personnel  and  procurement 

regulations  to  reduce  the  paperwork  burden 
on  lower  level  supervisors  and  to  increase 
their  ability  to  manage  their  employees  and 
their  working  environment. 

The  site  visits  findings  suggest  that  a  typical  governmental  response 
to  many  problems  is  to  issue  new  rules  and  regulations  and  then  to  provide 
training  in  their  implementation.  Decreasing  the  quantity  of  these  rules 
and  regulations  and  their  accompanying  burden  of  paperwork  will  decrease 
training  requirements  and  paperwork  and  increase  the  lower  level  supervisor's 
authority  and  ability  to  accomplish  assigned  tasks.  (These  changes  imply 
Increased  trust  In  supervisors'  ability  to  manage  resources  appropriately.) 
In  the  long  run,  a  reduction  in  regulations  should  decrease  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  focus  on  protective  paperwork. 

3.  Recommendation:  Pre-select  individuals  for  supervisory  po¬ 

sitions  (using  current  or  improved  proce¬ 
dures  in  WS  and  low  GS  grades)  and  begin 
their  supervisory  training  well  before  they 
assume  supervisory  responsibilities. 

Although  current  Civil  Service  regulations  may  preclude  the  pre-selec¬ 
tion  of  supervisors,  new  supervisors  need  to  begin  supervisory  training 
prior  to  assuming  their  new  responsibilities.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  new  supervisor  continues  to  work  with  former  peers — he  or  she  needs 
a  great  deal  of  support  to  effectively  establish  the  supervisory  role. 

A  precedent  for  this  recommendation  is  available  at  higher  GS  grade 
levels.  This  recommendation  assumes  that  the  selection  process  simply  can 
be  moved  ahead  to  allow  up  to  one  year  of  training  for  supervisors  prior  to 
their  assumption  of  supervisory  duties.  It  also  assumes  that  these  individ¬ 
uals  will  form  a  "pool"  of  potential  supervisors.  This  change  in  procedure 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  individual's  supervisory  potential  than 
on  his  or  her  specific  job  skills  or  longevity  in  the  position. 

Pre-selected  supervisors  should  attend  the  formal  management  training 
courses  required  of  all  new  supervisors  prior  to  assuming  full  supervisory 
responsibilities,  assume  "acting”  positions  when  regular  supervisors  (In  a 
variety  of  positions)  are  absent,  and  attend  other  management  courses  offered 
by  the  facility.  These  individuals  should  be  formally  designated  as  trainees, 
and  should  receive  periodic  evaluations  (every  three  or  four  months)  on  their 
progress  in  developing  supervisory  skills.  This  position  should  be  considered 
exploratory  so  that  either  the  trainee  or  management  could  reconsider  the  de¬ 
cision  to  proceed  with  supervisory  training.  This  recommendation  is  primarily 
derived  from  comments  made  by  higher  level  supervisors  during  the  site  visits. 


4.  Recommendations :  Expand  supervisory  training  to  include 

regularly  scheduled  work  sessions  in  areas 
of  identified  weaknesses. 

A  number  of  problems  were  identified  during  the  site  visits  which  could 
be  resolved  through  periodic,  informal  training  sessions  with  a  structured 
feedback  component.  Current  training  is  often  lengthy,  with  little  follow-up 
and  reinforcement  of  the  principles  and  procedures  established  in  the  standard 
management  training  sessions.  Brief  (2-3  hour)  training  "work  sessions" 
could  be  developed  to  help  lower  level  supervisors  solve  specific  problems. 
These  sessions  should  make  use  of  the  expertise  of  current  supervisors.  This 
type  of  training  could  encompass  the  following  specific  areas  which  the  study 
respondents  mentioned  during  the  interviews  as  needing  special  or  ongoing 
emphasis: 

•  EEO  procedures; 

•  Disciplinary  procedures; 

•  'mplementing  the  new  performance  appraisal  system;  and 

•  Supervising  scientific  and  engineering  personnel. 

In  addition,  special  sessions  could  be  designed  on  an  as-needed  basis  for 
older  workers  assuming  their  first  supervisory  positions,  women  assuming 
supervisory  positions  over  a  primarily  male  workforce,  etc.  These  brief 
seminars  would  at  a  minimum  reinforce  the  supervisor's  perception  of  himself 
or  herself  as  a  manager  and  allow  a  mutual  sharing  of  experiences.  For 
instance,  in  commenting  about  an  organizational  effectiveness  training  course 
held  at  one  of  the  facilities  visited,  one  second  level  supervisor  commented 
that  "it  helps  to  know  that  others  have  the  same  problems  and  concerns." 
These  recommended  working  sessions  Should  either  supplement  or  replace  some 
of  the  more  formal  training  activities. 

5.  Recommendation:  Each  facility  should  add  to  the  status  of 

lower  level  supervisors  and  reward  out¬ 
standing  supervisory  performance. 

An  issue  raised  during  the  site  visits  was  the  lack  of  "perqs"  or  bene¬ 
fits  attached  to  supervisory  positions  which  have  many  headaches  and  few 
rewards.  Additional  benefits  could  range  from  naming  an  "outstanding  super¬ 
visor  of  the  year"  to  allocating  reserved  parking  spots  for  lower  level 
supervisors.  In  addition,  each  facility  should  identify  other  ways  in  which 
positive  feedback  about  work  well  done  can  be  publicly  and  privately  commu¬ 
nicated  to  lower  level  supervisors  on  a  regular  basis.  For  instance,  work 
units  with  superior  performance  in  any  area  can  be  singled  out  for  mention 
in  regularly  scheduled  Review  and  Analysis  meetings  attended  by  all  super¬ 
visory  levels,  or  their  achievements  could  be  highlighted  in  the  facility 
newspaper/newsletter.  Another  option  is  to  award  special  recognition  to 
full  work  units  rather  than  to  individuals;  by  implication,  such  recognition 
would  acknowledge  the  supervisor's  leadership  abilities. 

6.  Recommendation:  Each  facility  should  review  its  own  proce¬ 

dures  and  processes  to  assure  that  it  hears 
about  the  problems  encountered  by  its  lower 
level  supervisors. 


During  the  site  visits,  two  facilities  reported  varying  levels  of  success 
with  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  lower  level  supervisors.  The  issue  is 
not  so  much  the  format  or  procedure  as  the  function — lower  level  supervisors 
should  be  aware  that  management  considers  their  work  to  be  important  and  that 
management  is  responsive  to  issues  of  concern  to  lower  level  supervisors.  In 
general,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  facilities  studied.  We 
received  the  general  impression  that  although  lower  level  supervisors  carry 
the  heaviest  paper  work  and  task  completion  responsibilities,  they  receive 
the  least  consideration  when  organizational  changes  are  considered  by  admin¬ 
istration  or  higher  levels  of  management. 
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TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  METHODOLOGY 

APPENDIX  A 


TECHNICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  METHODOLOGY 


This  Appendix  provides  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  Study 
Methodology  than  that  presented  in  the  text  of  the  Technical  Report. 
The  following  pages  describe  the  research  questions,  instrumentation, 
and  data  collection  procedures;  data  analysis  methods;  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  study  reports. 


A.  RESEARCH  QUESTIONS,  INSTRUMENTATION,  DATA  COLLECTION 

Three  sets  of  data  were  employed  in  this  study: 

•  Data  selected  from  the  1979-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire 
completed  by  all  supervisors  at  each  of  the  five  facilities. 

•  Data  from  a  Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  study  and  distributed  to  first  and  second 
level  supervisors  at  each  of  the  five  facilities  selected 
for  the  study. 

•  Data  collected  from  approximately  thirty-six  interviews 
with  selected  lower  level  supervisors  and  co-workers  at 
each  of  the  five  facilities. 


Exhibit  1  summarizes  the  research  objectives,  study  questions,  data 
elements,  instrumentation,  and  the  basis  for  analyses  that  were  conducted 
as  a  part  of  this  study. 

1.  Instrumentation 


Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire 

The  original  intent  of  the  Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire  was  to 
avoid  duplication  of  data  found  in  the  1979-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire. 
However,  data  on  only  four  of  the  topics  of  interest  were  covered  in  the 
1979-80  Questionnaire.  Variables  represented  included:  responsibility/ 
authority,  role  conflict,  communication,  and  training.  Although  the  liter¬ 
ature  suggests  that  role  conflict/ambiguity  has  a  significant  influence 
on  firstline  supervisors,  only  one  item  r»lated  to  that  aspect  is  present 
in  the  1979-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire. 

Since  not  all  variables  were  represented  on  the  1979-80  Supervisory 
Questionnaire,  new  data  was  collected  on  all  variables  by  this  study. 

This  called  for  a  readministration  of  seven  background  items  and  eighteen 
informational  items  found  in  the  1979-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire.  In 
addition  to  the  items  repeated  from  the  1979-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire, 
the  Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire  contains  items  on  Role  Conflict/Role 
Ambiguity,  Motivation,  and  Perceived  Alienation.  The  items  on  role  con¬ 
flict  and  role  ambiguity  were  taken  from  scales  developed  by  Rizzo,  House, 
and  Lurtzman  (1970).  The  scales  had  been  used  in  over  20  studies  through 
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Note:  Tlifl  assumption  that  the  I  Lems  selected  represent  the  correspond  I  n>>  Hata 
Klement  Is  based  solely  on  inspect  ion.  We  have  been  Informed  that  no 
factor  analysis  was  performed  on  the  19/9-80  Supervisory  Questionnaire. 


1976  (Van  Sell,  eC  &!.,  1977).  Scale  analyses  across  six  separate  samples 
by  Schuler,  Aldag,  and  Brief  (1977)  confirmed  the  factorial  independence 
of  the  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity  constructs.  Within  the  role  con¬ 
flict  scale,  subscales  focusing  on  intersender  role  conflict,  intra-sender 
role  conflict,  inter-role  conflict,  and  person-role  conflict  were  identi¬ 
fied  (Schuler,  et  al.,  1977). 

There  was  not  time  for  a  full  scale  validation  of  the  Supervisory 
Role  Questionnaire.  Face  validity  was  established  through  an  in-house 
review.  The  instrument  was  pilot-tested  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
prior  to  its  use  in  the  project.  A  change  in  format  and  some  demographic 
items  were  added  as  a  result  of  the  pilot  test. 

Discussion  Guides.  Data  collected  during  the  site  visit  phase  of  the 
study  were  based  upon  the  findings  from  the  Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire. 
Discussion  guides  were  prepared  which  addressed  variations  in  the  findings 
and/or  significant  problems  in  each  of  the  facilities  included  in  the  study. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  up  to  ten  supervisors  at  each  site, 
and  with  up  to  five  Individuals  who  were  named  by  the  supervisor/inter¬ 
viewee  as  affecting  the  supervisor's  performance.  After  the  supervisor/ 
interviewee  was  identified,  he/she  was  asked  to  complete  a  role  set  map¬ 
ping  form.  A  sample  of  the  form  used  in  the  study,  which  was  developed 
originally  by  Robert  Miles,  is  attached  to  this  Appendix.  Information 
from  the  role  set  mapping  form  was  used  in  preparing  for  individual 
supervisor  interviews  at  each  of  the  facilities. 

Data  Collection.  Data  were  collected  at  five  sites: 

•  Tobyhanna  Depot  (DARCOM) 
a  Fort  Campbell  (FORSCOM) 
a  Fort  Eustis  (TRADOC) 

a  U.S.  Army  Finance  and  Accounting  Center 
a  Harry  L.  Diamond  Laboratories. 

The  five  sices  were  selected  by  the  COR  because  completed  1979-80  Super¬ 
visory  Questionnaires  were  available  from  supervisors  in  each  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  and  because  of  the  variations  among  the  lower  level  supervisory 
populations  (e.g.,  wage  grade,  low  GS,  high  GS).  The  COR  provided  fre¬ 
quency  distributions  for  selected  items  from  the  1979-80  Supervisory 
Questionnaire  for  each  facility,  for  each  of  the  three  major  commands 
represented  above,  and  for  the  Army  as  a  whole.  An  analysis  of  these  data 
indicated  that  the  level  of  supervision  does  not  influence  supervisors' 
views  on  the  factors  considered  by  the  study.  As  a  result,  the  Supervisory 
Role  Questionnaire  was  distributed  to  all  lower  level  supervisors  in  each 
wage  category  (General  Schedule,  Wage  Grade,  Other)  in  each  of  the  facil¬ 
ities  which  participated  in  the  study. 

A  site  liaison  person  in  each  facility  assisted  JWK  project  staff  with 
the  logistics  of  the  data  collection.  Each  liaison  person  compiled  a  list 
of  all  lower  level  supervisors  and  assigned  each  a  unique  number  for  the 
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study.  The  list  of  names  and  numbers  was  retained  by  the  liaison  person; 
the  list  of  numbers  was  sent  to  JWK.  JWK  then  transferred  those  numbers  to 
the  questionnaires  and  mailed  them  to  the  liaison  person. 

The  liaison  person  distributed  the  questionnaires  through  the  facil¬ 
ity  mail.  Each  supervisor  receiving  a  questionnaire  was  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  fold  and  staple  it,  and  drop  the  postage  paid  questionnaire  in 
the  mail  to  JWK.  When  received,  each  questionnaire  was  checked  off  the 
number  list  for  that  particular  facility.  A  second  mailing  of  question¬ 
naires  was  made  to  one  facility.  Response  rates  from  the  facilities  ranged 
from  73  to  81  percent;  the  overall  response  rate  for  the  Supervisory  Role 
questionnaire  was  76  percent  (672  questionnaires). 

Participation  in  the  site  visit  phase  of  the  study  was  voluntary. 

Twelve  supervisors  from  each  facility  were  selected  at  random  from  the  list 
of  questionnaire  numbers  provided  by  each  facility  liaison  person.  The  site 
liaison  person  issued  the  letter  of  invitation  to  participate  after  associ¬ 
ating  the  number  selected  by  JWK  with  the  supervisor's  name.  A  total  of  38 
supervisors  participated  in  these  interviews. 

Each  supervisor  who  agreed  to  be  interviewed  was  asked  to  complete  and 
return  a  Role  Set  Mapping  Form  (attached).  The  form  was  returned  to  JWK 
without  any  identifying  names.  It  provided  data  on  five  people  who  were 
considered  by  the  interviewee  to  significantly  affect  his/her  performance. 
Each  supervisor  was  asked  for  permission  to  contact  these  five  people  for 
interviews.  These  people,  called  role  set  members,  were  asked  by  each 
facility  liaison  person  to  participate  in  an  interview.  A  total  of  78 
role  set  members  participated  in  these  interviews. 


B.  DATA  ANALYSIS  METHODS 

The  items  chosen  for  inclusion  in  this  study  were  originally  grouped 
under  six  headings,  based  upon  their  content.  These  headings,  which  were 
derived  from  the  existing  literature  on  supervisor  alienation,  are: 

(1)  communication,  (2)  role  conflict  and  ambiguity,  (3)  responsibility 
and  authority,  (4)  training,  (5)  motivation,  and  (6)  alienation.  Using 
item  content  alone  as  the  criterion  for  grouping  the  items,  some  items 
appeared  to  fall  into  two  or  more  groups.  In  order  to  obtain  an  empir¬ 
ically  based  grouping  of  items,  a  principal-components  factor  analysis 
with  varimax  rotation  was  performed  on  responses  to  the  79  numbered 
items  on  the  questionnaire  (a  through  o  at  the  beginning  and  a  through  m 
at  the  end  were  excluded  from  the  factor  analysis  and  are  treated  sep¬ 
arately  in  the  text),  using  data  from  all  672  survey  respondents.  A 
limit  of  ten  factors  was  imposed  on  the  factor  extraction  process,  and 
ten  factors  with  eigenvalues  greater  than  I  were  extracted.  The  factor 
loadings  and  commonalities  after  rotation  were  used  to  identify  clusters 
of  items,  using  the  following  procedure: 
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1.  Items  with  commonalities  smaller  than  .5  were  identified 
and  their  content  examined.  In  cases  where  these  items 
had  been  expected  _a  priori  to  correlate  with  some  specific 
set  of  other  items,  they  were  discarded.  In  cases  where 
these  low-commonality  items  had  not  been  expected  to 
correlate  with  any  set  of  other  items,  they  were  set 
aside  for  separate  treatment. 

2.  Items  which  clearly  loaded  most  strongly  on  one  factor 
were  identified  and  listed  according  to  the  factor  on 
which  they  loaded.  The  content  of  these  items  was  in¬ 
spected  in  an  attempt  to  identify  what  the  clusters  had 
in  common.  Items  whose  content  did  not  seem  to  fit  in 
well  with  other  items  in  the  same  cluster  were  either 
discarded  or  set  aside  for  separate  analysis. 

3.  Items  which  loaded  approximately  the  same  on  two  factors 
(loadings  within  .1  of  each  other)  were  identified,  and 
items  which  loaded  on  the  same  pair  of  factors  were 
listed  together.  These  lists  of  items  were  examined 
for  similarity  of  content. 

This  procedure  resulted  in  the  identification  of  ten  fairly  well 
defined  sets  of  items.  These  groups  of  items  (referred  to  as  "clusters”) 
and  the  labels  used  by  the  study  team  to  identify  -he  content  of  each 
set,  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

Within  each  of  the  item  clusters,  the  data  were  prepared  for  tabular 
presentation  in  the  technical  reports  in  the  following  manner:  For  each 
respondent,  a  single  score  for  the  total  cluster  was  computed  by  summing 
his  or  her  responses  on  the  individual  items  in  the  cluster.  These 
summed  scores  were  then  bracketed  into  five  equal-width  categories, 
parallelling  the  five  response  categories  on  each  item.  This  bracketing 
facilitates  both  the  tabular  presentation  and  the  comparison  of  frequency 
distributions  on  the  various  clusters.  Since  the  clusters  contain  differ 
ing  numbers  of  items,  meaningful  comparisons  of  the  raw  summed  scores 
would  have  been  difficult. 

In  addition  to  the  grouped  items,  six  individual  items  are  discussed 
separately  in  the  text  within  the  general  context  of  the  cluster  topic. 

Six  items  were  excluded  from  discussion  in  the  Findings  chapter 
because,  upon  consideration  of  their  frequency  distributions  and  the  way 
they  correlated  with  other  variables,  the  study  team  decided  that  they 
did  not  add  useful  information  to  the  findings.  These  items  are: 

23.  I  often  receive  unclear  orders  from  my  boss. 

27.  I  often  have  problems  at  work  because  I  make 
commitments  too  easily. 

33.  There  are  unreasonable  pressures  for  better 
performance. 


36.  I  generally  refuse  to  do  things  that  are 
against  my  better  judgment. 

37.  boss  always  accepts  my  work. 

38.  I  work  on  unnecessary  things. 


C.  PREPARATION  OF  REPORTS 

Case  studies  were  prepared  for  each  facility  using  data  from  the 
Supervisory  Role  Questionnaire  and  the  site  visits.  Aggregate  question¬ 
naire  data  for  all  facilities  were  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  in 
each  case  study.  The  Technical  Report  presents  and  discusses  the  aggre¬ 
gate  questionnaire  data,  summarizes  the  case  study  findings,  and  presents 
the  study'  recommendations. 


(2)  Very  little  (5)  To  a  very  great  extent 


questions  about  first  person  on  list 


extent 

What  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  your  work-related  (2)  Very  little 

contact  with  this  individual?  (5)  To  a  very  great 

(3)  To  some  extent  extent 

(1)  Telephone  (3)  Croup  meetings 
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(5)  To  a  very  great 


Is  it  helpful  to  give  the  impression  that  some 
thing  is  beyond  your  control  in  order  to  get 
this  person's  cooperation? 
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— to-face  (4)  Written  communication 
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(1)  Once  or  twice  a  month  (3)  Several  times  a  week  (1)  Never  (3)  About  once  a  week 
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(2)  Very  little  effect  (5)  A  very  great  effect 


FREQUENCY  AND  PERCENTAGE  DATA 


Cour.c  ?trctnt 


jl::OC?---uw.ICS 

a,  lav 1 1  of  Supervision 

1.  First  Lino  Supervisor 

2.  Second  Lino  Supervisor 

3.  Above  Second  Line  Supervlor 
Missing 

b.  Pay  System 

1.  G.S. 

2.  W.S. 

3.  Other 
Kissing 


X .  Male 
2 .  Female 
Kissing 


X.  Slack 
2 .  Other 
Missing 


X.  Under  20 

2.  21-30  years 

3.  31-43  years 

4.  41-50  years 

5.  >1-55  years 

6.  56-60  years 

7.  Over  60  years 
Missing 

Tine  Supervised  Army  Civilians 

1.  Less  than  one  year 

2.  1-2  years 

3.  3-5  years 

4.  6-10  years 

!.  Mors  chan  10  years 
Kissing 

How  long  Since  Las;  Promotion 

1 .  U-2  years 

2.  3-6  years 

3.  Mora  ehan  6  years 
Missing 


DEMOGRAPHICS  (COST'D) 


Civilian  Crade 

1.  1-6 

2.  9-12 

3.  13  and  above 
Kissing 

Age  of  workers  supervised 

1.  More  char,  half  of  the 
workers  I  supervise  are 
older  than  2  as. 

2.  Less  chan  half  of  the 
workers  1  supervise  are 
older  char.  I  ac. 

Kissing 

Kuaber  of  workers  supervised 

1.  Under  5 

2.  6  to  10 

3.  11  to  13 

4.  16  CO  40 

5.  Over  40 
Kissing 

Domlnanc  race  of  workers 
supervised 

1 .  Black 

2.  Other 
Klsalng 

2.  Dominant  pay  system  of 

individuals  supervised 

1.  C.S. 

2.  W.S. 

3.  Ocher 
Missing 

Dominant  sex  of  Individuals 
supervised 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 
Missing 

My  pressne  Immediate  super¬ 
visor  Is 

1.  Civilian 

2.  Military 
Hissing 


MOTE:  The  lector  or  number  beside  each  question  refers  to  the  letter  or  number  of  the  question  on  the  original  questionnaire. 
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AH  Facilities  (Coat'd) 


'ariaslt 


■  i 

I  Counc  i  Psreenc 


3tMGG?.L?i:ICS  (COST'D) 

o.  During  Cii«  Last  five  years,  ’ey 
supervisor  changed 
1 .  Once 

Tuo  to  tour  times 

3.  Five  to  eight  times 

4,  Over  eight  does 
Mining 


311 

244 


TT 


39 


All IN ATI ON 

-  I 

1  <a  considered  Co  be  s  manager  1 
by  oy  supervisors  in  this 
organization. 


76. 


Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Missing 


1  enjoy  good  relationships 
with  ocher  managers  at  all 
levels  of  the  organization. 

Disagree 


1 


IT 


381 


Neutral 

Agree 

Missing 


I  to  appropriately  Involved 
in  .t'.islon-aaltlng  In  the 
orr*’  cation. 


Disagree  1 


Neutral 

Agree 

Missing 


-  r 

-  L. 

3 

& 

5 


78. 


My  sdvlce  Is  sought  by  upper 
level  managers  on  matters 
affecting  my  work  area. 

Disagree  1 

2 

Neutral  3 
4 

Agree  ! 

Misting 


IT 


59 


410 


176 


ja. 


JLOL 


1U- 


J2_ 


_I2_ 


_12_ 


U41. 


46.-3 

TrSTil 


1.19 


5.80 


TT75" 


9.23 


13.10 


30.  lO  I 


18.01 


.  Luia. 


T7T 


61.01 
2  6  - 19 


0.60 


4  .  46 


13,-7 


44.49 


13.24 


10.42 


■JJu34. 


64.32 


16.96 


JUS. 


Values  were  reverted  when  computing  clusct 


Variable 


Count  Fercer.t 


II.  ALIESATICN  CCONT'D) 
79. 


T5TI 

TTTT] 


I  reel  sore  a  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  than  of  labor. 

Disagree 

2 

Neutral  3 


Agree 

Missing 


III.  ROLE  CLARITY 

1.  1  as  able  to  determine  what 
hat  to  be  done  In  my  Job. 

Disagree  1 

Neutral  2 

Agree  5 
Missing 

2.  My  authority  catches  sy 
responsibility. 

Disagree 
Neutral 

Agree 

Missing 

*4.  Planned  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  are  unclear. 

Disagree 

Neucral 

Agree 
Missing 


*6.  I  don'c  know  vhat  it 
expected  of  me. 


336 

TIT 


309 


_sa_ 


Agree 

Missing 


9 . :  3 


LS.60 


I  50. 00 


15 .05 


0.  30 


_LL 
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All  Facilities  (Cont'd) 


Verlible  i 

Count  i 

Percent  j  j 

Variable 

.  ROLE  C’-Afim  (CONT'D) 

l 

| 

i  i 

III.  ROLE  CUA27V  l CONT'D; 

10.  1  know  what  It  txpacced  of  1 

i 

i 

29.  My  ratpon* Ibilltias  are 

...  1 

i 

I 

! 

clearly  defined. 

0K.gr.*  1  r 

ii 

1.6**  | 

b'.usrct  . 

2  r 

10  i 

1.-49  1 

2 

Neutral  3  [ 

18  l 

2.68  i 

Neutral  3 

*  t 

330 

32.  as  1 

4 

Agree  5  _ 

233  ! 

-2.11 

Agraa  5 

hlseing 

hissing 

1 

11.  Explanation,  are  clear  about  | 

| 

*41.  t  work  unoar  unclear  poll- 

what  ha*  co  b«  don*. 

i 

eles  and  guidallnas . 

Disagree  1  [ 

•  •Os 

Disagree  5 

2  i 

78 

11.61 

1 

4 

MauCral  3  ' 

139 

1375 3“ 

1  Heutrax  i 

4 

323 

43.31 

X 

Agree  3 

39 

13.24  i 

Agree  1 

Ms  sing 

1.6.  1 

Missing 

21.  I  ie.l  e.rtatn  about  how 

1 

| 

44.  X  know  exactly  what  la 

such  authority  X  have. 

i 

I 

expeettd  of  aa. 

Disagree  1 

19  ' 

2.83 

Disagree  1 

2  i 

.  32 

12,20 

2 

Neutral  3 

...  82 

12.95 

Neutral  3 

4  ' 

.  327  i 

48.66 

4 

Agr.e  3 

1  147  1 

21.57 

Agra*  5 

hissing 

1  10  1 

1.49 

Kissing 

23.  My  boss  sake*  it  clear  how 

1 

i 

49.  X  have  enough  backing  and 

h.  will  .valuata  ay  par- 

authority  to  carry  out  ay 

fo  nance. 

supervisory  dudes. 

Disagree  1 

55 

TT3” 

i 

Disagree  1 

2 

_  95  1 

14.14 

! 

2 

Neutral  3 

’  ■>  u 

i  18.4J 

i 

Neutral  3 

4 

289 

43.01 

i 

4 

Agraa  5 

L  103 

15.33 

Agra*  5 

hissing 

P  6 

i  o.ae 

i 

Hissing 

26.  There  are  clear  planned 

*50.  It  it  often  unclear  who 

goals  and  objectives  for 

has  tha  fornal  authority 

■y  Job. 

1 

to  aak*  dacisions  in  this 

organization. 

Disagree  1 

38 

5.65 

2 

81 

12.65 

Disagree  5 

Neutral  3 

136 

■e«na 

4 

4 

321 

47.77 

Neutral  3 

Agree  3 

92 

■i  n\  ■ 

•t 

Hissing 

4 

I  0.60 

Agra*  1 

Misting 

*  Values  wart  reversed  when  eoopudng  cluster  values 
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All  Facilities  (Conc'd) 


r 

Variable 

om 

I 

Variabls 

! 

1 

Count 

B 

1 

!  1 

i:i.  sole  clarity  (co:;t'o>  ! 

■H 

1 

V.  LEVEL  OF  COMPETENCE 

i 

I 

« 

65.  I  *a  given  *n  opportunity  co  1 
assume  responsibility  for  the  ! 
employees  and  Cr.c  work  that  j 

1  supervise.  j 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

S. 

I  ta  generally  able  co  recon¬ 
cile  conflicting  demands  froo 
different  people. 

l 

i 

Disagree 

1 

: 

3. 

-I — 

— rr 

o.  iy 

19 

2 . 

/ 

2  [ 

19  1 

2.83 

Neutral 

i  | 

62 

5. 

-- 

Neutral  3 

47  t 

6.99 

-65 

69 . 

20 

i  r 

396  1 

1 

Agree 

5  r 

120 

Sr 

Agraa  5 

194 

28.87 

Missing 

' 

. 

c. 

15 

Misting 

13  ' 

1.93 

i 

1 

:v.  evaluation  criteria  i 

| 

9. 

I  know  that  1  ".av«  divided 
my  time  properly. 

Disagree 

1 

1 

2. 

2 

36 

promotion. 

Neutral 

2 

1**0 

it. 

53 

4 

36  5 

:  -  . 

32 

Disagree  5 

38 

13.10 

Agree 

5 

12  " 

1  5. 

K 

■ 

4 

249 

37.05 

Kissing 

1 

2 . 

25 

I 

Neutral  3 

141 

20.98 

I 

2 

132 

19.64 

1 

Agraa  1 

58 

a. 63 

17. 

My  knowledge  and  skills  are 

' 

Missing 

4 

0.60 

enough  to  do  ay  Job. 

, 

*40.  I  don't  know  whac  cha  oppor- 

Disagree 

l 

? 

1 . 

f? 

t unities  art  for  advanctnanc 

*» 

i- 

2 . 

3: 

and  promotion. 

Neutral 

3 

22 

-. 

'a 

r 

ei 

3-3 

:  2. 

"9 

Dlsagraa  5 

1*6 

ii.  TS 

Agree 

5 

263 

34 . 

55 

4 

3iJ 

49. 68 

Missing 

- 

0. 

oO 

Neutral  3 

97 

12.95  i 

I 

2 

78 

11.61  1 

Agraa  1 

27 

<ron 

19. 

I  know  how  co  allocate  ay 

Missing 

1 

1.04 

effort*  to  be  more  effective 

• 

i1 

*43.  I  don't  know  hov  eo  Improve 

Disagree 

1 

- 

t. 

aC 

my  job  parforaance. 

2 

22' 

3. 

-2 

% 

Neutral 

3 

55 

i. 

-- 

Dlsagraa  3 

159 

23.66  i 

4 

*•-- 

at . 

O'. 

4 

364 

54.17 

Agree 

3 

ioi 

2-. 

2a 

Nautral  3 

77 

11.46  i 

Missing 

5 

t . 

- 

2 

4/ 

6.9$  i 

Agraa  1 

il 

ITTi 

j 

i 

Missing 

a 

1.1$ 

46. 

Whan  I  need  co  solve  t  prob- 

*43.  1  don't  know  how  to  davalop 

ay  capabilities  for  future 

lea  on  ay  job.  I  can  usually 
figure  it  out  by  ayself. 

j 

1 

success  in  ay  Job. 

Disagree 

1 

6 

7 , 

5- 

•3 

21 

3 . 

12 

-M* 

Dlsagraa  3 

144 

"  !DT 

Nautral 

3 

56 

3 . 

12 

4 

368 

34.76 

4 

436 

1  6- 

38 

Nautral  3 

95 

14.  14 

Agraa 

5 

1-5 

21. 

58 

1 

2 

41 

6.10 

Missing 

3 

i  l . 

1? 

R 

Agree  ! 

15 

2.23 

Hissing 

2 

LJ4 

■ 

I  *  Valuta  wart  reversed  whan  computing  clutctr  valuaa 

r 

*  • 
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■  ■  - .  - . ■ 

h  «**n  •  . 

3L2 

(****1**.  ~  1  '  ' 

All  Facilities  (Coat'd) 


Variable 

_ L 

Count 

Percent 

.  LEVEL 

OF  COMPETENCE  (CONT'D) 

57. 

I  have  had  adequate  training 
or  preparation  to  be  a  super¬ 
visor. 

Disagree 

1 

5 

0.74 

2 

30. 

4.46 

Neutral 

3 

49_ 

7.29 

4 

_ 57.29 

Agree 

5 

apnmi 

■E£K»I 

(lissing 

12 

1.79 

6*. 

My  job  is  important  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the 
facility. 

Disagree 

1 

3 

0.45 

2 

5 

0.74 

Neutral 

3 

36 

5.36 

4 

341 

50.74 

Agree 

5 

275 

40.92 

Missing 

12 

1.79 

VI.  CONFU SlON/ 1 KUSTKATION  LEVEL 

*12. 

I  often  find  that  I  cannot 
figure  out  what  should  be 
done  to  accomplish  ay  work. 

nisagrea 

5 

■  inis 

4 

338 

■KSSlI 

Neutral 

3 

54 

8773*1 

2 

42 

6.25 

Agree 

1 

20 

i.$8 

Missing 

i 

0.30 

*13. 

I  cannot  get  information 
naeded  to  do  oy  Job. 

Dlaagrca 

5 

173 

l—Nlll  ■ 

4 

340 

1—  IWTS 

Neutral 

3 

89 

i—im  ■ 

2 

49 

nr 

Agree 

i 

21 

'  3. 12 

Mlaalng 

“ 

- 

Variable 

Count 

Percent  j 

VI.  CONFUSION /FRUSTRATION  LEVEL  (CONT'D! 

: 

*15. 

I  often  feel  fruetrated 
because  it  it  hard  for  me 
to  work  on  more  Chen  one 
assignment  at  e  time. 

i 

I 

Dleegree  5 

165 

24.55 

4 

355 

!  45.54 

Neutral  3 

75 

11.16 

2 

78 

•  11.61 

Agree  1 

41 

1  mo 

Kissing 

7 

,  1.04 

•18. 

I  am  frequently  confused  about 
what  I  have  to  do. 

j 

1 

Disagree  5 

73C 

T  54.23 

4 

351 

i  52.23 

Neutral  3 

45 

_1  6770 

2 

23 

4.17 

Agree  1 

14 

1  2. OS 

Hissing 

4 

:  3.60 

•31. 

I  frequently  don't  know  how 
to  handle  problems  that 
occur  in  my  job. 

J _ 

Disagree  5 

243 

:  36.16 

4 

362 

Neutral  3 

23 

•  2  4^ 

2 

24 

T  3.57 

Agree  l 

15 

2.23 

Missing 

5 

!  0.74 

*42. 

I  am  frequently  unsure  abouc 
how  to  do  my  work. 

_  1 

Disagree  5 

1212 

•  31.53 

4 

384 

;  57.14 

Neutral  3 

39 

5735 

2 

17 

■  2.53 

Agree  1 

..  11 

1.64 

Missing 

9 

'  1.34 

VII.  COMMUNICATION 

53 

.  I  feel  free  to  go  to  ay 
supervisor  with  questions 
or  problems  about  ay  work. 

l 

j 

1 

Disagree  1 

2d 

A 

30. 

1  .  46 

Neutral  3 

.  45. 

7  5775 

4 

332 

i  -9.40 

Agree  5 

233 

t  34.67 

Missing 

- L l _ _ 

1  l.Ii _ 

*  '/slues  were  reversed  when  computing  cluster  values. 
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Ail  Facilities  (Cone ’d) 


- — - - - - - r 

Variable  i 

i 

Count  j 

- 1 

Percent  | 

j  Variable  Count  Fero--.: 

coxxl'nicatio’.:  ( cc  nt*  d )  j 

i 

1 

;m.  related  ove sticks  .corrr’D) 

5**.  The  lafornation  I  gee 

i 

!  *52.  The  Information  I  get  througn  f  1 

through  official  cnar.nais  | 

1 

orilciai  channels  is  u«us*.y 

Is  generally  accurate. 

I 

] 

late. 

1 

Disagree  1 

i *  i 

1.64 

1  Disagree  5 

2  r 

35  i 

5.21 

1  *  i — 

Neutral  3 

U3  i 

17.56 

Neutral  3  -  - 

4 

-25 

63.24 

:  2  -  — 

Agree  3  1 

71 

10.57 

Agree  1  7?  : 

Hissing 

1”*  1 

- T”T9 

Misting  15  -  93 

1 

55.  My  supervisor  <eeos  3* 

1 

•  VIII.  ROLE  CONFLICT 

inforaad  abouc  matters 

; 

affaeting  me  and  ay  Job. 

*5.  I  have  co  do  things  mac 

should  be  done  dlt terent.y . 

Dlaagrtc  1 

:4 

**.  32 

I 

2 

- il — 

- TTT- 

Disagree  5  M- 

Neutral  3 

9b 

— rrrrr" 

’ 

•*  19 :  -  9  •  1- 

4 

360 

53.3/ 

Neutral  3  1."  - 1 .  * ' 

Agree  5 

121 

i8.ii 

Miaalag 

T2 

1.  79 

Agree  1  9r  - 

hissing  5  3.-: 

36.  1  gee  enough  information  :o 

1 

do  my  Job  proparly. 

*7.  I  get  different  require- 

manta  from  different  1 

Qlsagraa  1 

-.0“ 

j  people. 

2 

00 

7.44 

:  1  . 

Neutral  3 

113 

16.82  1 

Disagree  5  ?5  -  -  .  -  -  1 

4 

101 

597m 

*e  2  Go  '  r  .  7  . 

Agree  5 

34 

12.50  ! 

Neutral  3  ~?0  5  3.  5  ? 

Miaalag 

13 

1.93  ! 

2  l?1;  29 . 

| 

Agrea  5  52  H-3  3 

Missing  3 

esiatsd  ol’estions 

' 

: 

*16.  I  have  to  bucit  a  role  or 

31.  Suparvlaora'  view*  ara 

policy  ca  order  co  carry 

considered  when  cop 

I 

i 

out  a  policy. 

B«nege!oenc  n-gociates 

I 

I 

with  th*  union. 

| 

i 

Disagree  5  '5  1-.'- 

Dlaagraa  1 

i  -W 

I  *♦.■*9  1 

*  lit  35.13 

2 

1  ?9 

11. 76  1 

Neutral  3  16*  7-  : : 

Sauer al  3 

252 

37.50 

2  i:c 

4 

224 

33.  i3 

Agra*  1  -j  '1- 

Agree  3 

59 

8.78 

Mlaalng  10  ..-4  I 

Miaalag 

23 

4.17 

i 


I 


-aluaa  vara  r*v*r«*d  when  computing  cluster  value*. 
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All  Fscilic It*  (Cent ' 1) 


iible 


Count 


sci:  conflict  (cont's) 

24.  I  work  with  two  or  aore 
groups  who  operacs  cul.ce 
oiiftrently . 

Disagree  5 

4 

Neutral  3 

Agree  1 

Killing 


■15. 


*32. 


:  an  olein  sliced  to  do 
cftingi  chic  in  agilnic 
sy  biccic  Judgement. 

Disagree  3 

4 

Neutral  3 
2 

Agrn  1 

Mining 

I  do  things  chic  ire  ape 
to  b«  iccipced  by  om 
pi  non  buc  no:  by  ochiri. 

Oliagrn  3 

4 

Neutral  3 


Agrn 

Mining 


I  deep,  gee  myself  Involved 
In  ilcuacloni  in  which  cheri 
ire  conflicting  nqulnninci . 


Oliagrn 

Neutral 

Agree 

Killing 


!  i 

,  1 

1 

i _ l _ 

53— r 

8.16  | 

j  163  | 

24.26  i 

!  ie r 

13. 64  1 

I  il9  7 

35.5/  1 

1  Hi  i 

17.11  i 

8 

1.19  ; 

i 

I 

1 

1 

j 

i 

i  j 

i 

i  /  6 

11.31  i 

1  231 

!  34.37  ! 

!  no 

i  20.33 

i  166 

!  24.70  : 

1  34 

1  8.04  ! 

!  3 

;  o.74  ' 

irr 


L.  13?. 


78 


308 


26 


is  :?r- 

tot 


20.24 


36-31 


5.65 


2-13 


11.61 


15.33 


19.  «4 


3.87 

1.04 


Variable 


Values  were  revened  when  computing  duitir  veluei. 
Cluster  veluei  were  noc  computed  for  cheie  question*. 


VII 1.  ROLE  CONFLICT  (COST’:) 

•47.  I  receive  incompatible 

recuescs  iron  two  or  mere 
people. 

I 

Disagree  5 
Keucral  3 


Agree 

Mining 


*48.  1  often  reel  trapped 

beevee..  employees  and 
higher  management. 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Agree 

Mining 

IX.  RESPONSIBILITY  i  AUTHORITY  ** 

a.  Alllgr.ing  worh  to  aubordlna: 

None,  not  part  of  job  1 

Some 

All 

Missing 

b.  Changing  Job  description. 

None,  noc  pert  of  Job  1 

Some 

All 

Missing 


Selecting  or  recommending 
selection  of  employees. 

None,  not  pert  of  job 

Some 

All 

Missing 


i  authority •  **  icont'd) 

3.  Setting  standards  for  adequate  ! 
work  performanct . 

Nona,  not  part  of  Job  1,2  l" 
Soma  3 

All  4  I 

Missing  1 


- 55 - : - 5771“ 

18.30 

487 

72.42 

3 

0.45 

Variable 


XX.  RESPOffSISI'-ITY  1  AUTHORITY  (  con- 

J.  Taking  disciplinary  acrlor. 
when  r.aeced . 

None,  noc  pare  of  job  1,2 

Soae 

All 

Hissing 


e.  Evaluating  work  performance. 

None,  noc  pare  of  job  2,2  ^ 

Some  3  i 

aii  4  r 

Hissing 


Taking  action  to  improve 
substandard  performance. 

None,  noc  part  o:  job  1,2 
Some  3 

All 

!!lsslng 


Nominating  employees  for 
performance  awards. 

None,  noc  part  of  job  1,2 
Some  3 
All  4 
Hissing 


I  2.6? 

18.30 
i  28.12 
I  .89 


Changing  the  organizational 
structure  of  ay  work  unit. 

Hone,  not  part  of  Job  1,2 
Some  3 
All  4 
Missing 


Arranging  for  needed  train¬ 
ing. 

Nona,  no  pnr'  of  joo  1,2 


Som 

All 

Hissing 


3  I  214 


/ . 

31.35  ~1 
60. 2) 1 
■  80-, 


m.  Getting  needed  supplies  and 
equipment . 

None,  not  part  of  jot  1,2 
Some  3 
All  4 
fllsslng 


Controlling  employee  absences.  j 

None,  noc  part  of  Job  1,2  7 
Some  3  f 
All  4  [ 
Hissing  “ 


Approving  leeve  requests. 

Hone,  not  part  of  Job  1,2 
Some  3 
All  4 
Hissing  3 


a.  jo  1 
23.9 o  j 

69. ?4  I 

- T4~ 


2.23 

90.33 

760 


X.  RESOURCES 

>3.  fly  work  load  Is  coo  heavy. 


Disagree  5 

4 

ffeucral  3 

Agree  1 
Hlesing 


•  Velues  were  reversed  when  computing  cluster  values. 

**  Cluster  veluee  were  not  campuced  for  ehese  questions 


All  Tactile!**  (Cant'd) 


Var labia 


Count 


Psreent 


•  K£  SOURCES  (CONT'D) 

11.  The  raaoutcaa  and  materials  I 
gat  ara  anough  for  doing  a>y 
Job. 


Dlaagraa  1 

2 

Neutrsl  3 

Agra a  5 

Missing 

*26.  1  gat  assignments  without 

tha  aar.power  to  complete 
them. 


99 

— rrm 

171 

“■Hi-1 

"  13-  99  ' 

250 

37.20  ' 

58 

3.63  : 

1 

Disagree 

5  ' 

mjT; 

1 

219 

32.59  ! 

Neutral 

3  i 

123  • 

13.20  ' 

2 

160 

23. ai  i 

Agree 

1  ! 

44  1 

6.55  ! 

Misting 

5  » 

0.76  • 

1  receive  assignments 
without  adequate  resources 
and  materials  to  execute  It. 

j 

i  > 

1  1 

»  t 

1  i 

Disagree 

5 

79 

11.76  1 

* 

188 

17.94  i 

Neutral 

3 

100 

14.38 

2 

2  44 

3TTP 

Agree 

1 

55 

3.1a  : 

Kissing 

6 

0.89  i 

l  arrange  :o  have  enough 
manpower  co  coopXece  oy  Job, 

1 

Disagree 

I 

33 

-.91  1 

2 

07 

16.63  ! 

N’nucral 

3 

..  166 

26.70  1 

4 

706 

-5.5“  | 

Agree 

5 

59 

8.78  1 

Kissing 

LI 

1.64  1 

The  Army  provides  me  with 
the  resources  to  do  my  job 
adequately. 

1 

Disagree 

l 

52 

7.76  1 

2 

136 

19.96  ; 

Neutral 

3 

166 

22.63.  i 

4 

.279 

41.52  . 

Agree 

5 

51 

7.59 

Hissing 

- U - 

■  .1.71., 

j  Variable  _  [  Count  j.  Percent 

{  XI.  TANCIB1I  i  l:.T.A--:CI°LI  PJI.'aRDS  j 

i  '  i  i 

20.  My  work  suits  oy  values.  1 


Disagree 

- — - 

Z 

63 

Neutral  3 

116 

17,1.5 

335 

-9.35 

Agrea  5 

136 

20.26 

Kissing 

c 

Expectations  for  ae  as  a 
civilian  employee  nf  me 

U.S.  Artsy  are  clearly 
spelled  our  in  Army  poll* 
cies  and  procedures. 

Disagree  1 

-6 

- .  j: 

-a- 

6.55 

Neucral  3 

116 

IS.  75 

4 

367 

5<».  ol 

Agree  j 

!  133 

•  15.52 

Kissing 

1  16 

2.  36 

Hy  Job  provides  me  with  the 
opportunity  to  accomplish  my 
personal  occupational  goals. 

1 

j  ; 

i  \ 

i  : 

Dlsagrea  1 

30 

-e 

2 

;  02 

23 .  i- 

Neutral  3 

133 

1 

4 

i  -'35.1 

-9.26 

Agree  5 

'  62 

9.23 

Hissing 

!  23 

3.-1 

The  Army's  Incentive  Awards 
Program  Is  a  good  way  tc 
motivate  me. 

i 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Disagree  1 

i  ?9 

*1 

2 

1  1-  7 

i  21-5* 

Neutral  3 

I  202 

1  29.91 

4 

j  150  . 

Agree  5 

!  to 

* .  1Q 

Hissing 

i  16 

i  2.35 

*  Values  vara  reversed  when  computing  clutter  values. 

**  Cluster  values  were  not  computed  for  these  questions. 
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All  Facilities  (Conc'd) 


I 


! 


- — p 

v  enable 

1 

Count  j 

OH 

- - - — - r 

tangible  «  intangible  rewards  (cont'd) 

| 

1 

XI.  EQUAL  E:-J>1GVM£:.T  CfH)KlT17f  ■*  tCONT'D)  1 

i 

o3.  I  have  the  opportunity  tor 

I 

!  i 

1  1  i 

72.  At  this  installation,  net.  >ec  1 

additional  professional 

i 

preterenciai  treatment  over 

training  it  l  requesc  lc.  1 

1 

i 

women  for  promotions. 

Disegre*  1  [ 

28  1 

i.17  ! 

Disagree  1  j  15  --2i 

2  i- 

89 

13.24 

2  1  50  rr: 

Neucral  3  ' 

“im 

17.  11 

Neutral  3  i  ;7T  4'.  .22 

4 

355  i 

52.33 

1  • 

•  J 

agree  5 

73 

10.36 

A*ree  5  63  12.12  ! 

Misting 

12  • 

1.79  i 

1 

Missing  m-  :.-i  ' 

1 

1 

J 

I 

I 

1 

'  ’ 

73.  At  this  installation,  minority 

69.  The  Merit  Promotion  System 

! 

! 

enoloyees  get  preferential 

rescics  in  the  promotion  of 

j 

i 

treatment  over  aoncinonty 

the  best  qualified  peoole. 

1 

! 

employees  for  promotion. 

Disagree  1 

151 

19.49  • 

Disagree  1  69  i:.l" 

2 

142 

21.13  • 

:  151 

Neutral  3 

226 

33.63 

Neutral  2  235  5-. -‘ 

4 

133 

19.79 

4  |  145  21.33 

Agree  3 

25 

3.72 

Agree  5  i  57  3.-8 

Missing 

- 15 

2. 23 

Missing  15  2.23 

1  i 

74.  Ac  this  installation,  non-  ; 

73.  At  this  installation,  an 

minority  employees  get  j 

employee's  age  will  not 

preferential  treatment  j 

affect  his  or  her  chances 

over  minority  employees 

for  promotion. 

for  promotion.  j 

Disagree  1 

45 

6 .  "0 

Disagree  1  26  5.  5' 

2 

75 

11.16 

1 

Neutral  3 

198 

29.46 

Neutral  3  -9- :  3*1.31 

4 

230 

41.6? 

4  I  it,  5  23. *r 

Agree  5 

61 

9.08 

Agree  5  1  a-  12 . 30 

Missing 

13 

1.93 

Missing  I  2.23 

XI.  EG UAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  ** 

J 

'  : 

XX.  RELATED  O'.'ETXONS  *•  l 

71.  At  this  installation,  women 

1 

59.  Policies  and  orocedures 

get  preferential  treatment 

art  eoplied  fairly  for  all 

over  men  for  promotion. 

employees. 

Disagree  l 

Z5 

4.  1/ 

Disagree  1  !  55  3.63 

2 

75 

21. 16 

2  r  <?o  :  - .  *3 

Neutral  3 

266 

39.58  ' 

Neutral  3  1  Tit  17773 

4 

214 

31.45 

4  j  279  --.  52 

Agree  3 

72 

10.  tl 

Agree  5  !  ’?  11.76 

Misting 

17 

2.53 

Missing  [_  13  1.93 

Cluster  velues  wart  not  computed  for  chata  question*. 
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All  faclllclM  (Conc'd) 


89 


SUPERVISORY  ROLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


APPENDIX  C 


SUPERVISORY  ROLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


The  following  information  is  needed  to  help  us  describe 
the  persons  who  respond  to  this  survey.  While  in  rare 
instances  it  might  be  possible  to  identify  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  their  responses,  in  no  case  will  this  informa¬ 
tion  be  available  to  anyone  at  your  installation.  It  is 
very  important  for  our  Army-wide  analysis  that  you 
respond  accurately  and  do  not  omit  any  answers. 

Please  mark  the  most  appropriate  response  for  each  of 
the  items  as  instructed  below. 


d.  Race 

1.  Black 

2.  Hispanic 

3.  Native  American 

4.  Oriental 

5.  None  of  the  above 

«-  Age 


DIRECTIONS 

1. 

Under  20 

Circle  the  entire  correct  answer. 

2. 

21-30  years 

Erase  cleanly  any  answer  you  wish  to  change. 

3. 

31-40  years 

Disregard  the  column  headed  “Code." 

4. 

41-50  years 

EXAMPLE 

5. 

51-55  years 

a.  Level  of  Supervision 

6. 

56-60  years 

1.  First  Line  Supervisor 

7. 

Over  60  years 

(^2.  Second  Line  Supervisor^ 

3.  Above  Second  line  Supervisor 


a.  Level  of  Supervision 

1.  First  Line  Supervisor 

2.  Second  Line  Supervisor 

3.  Above  Second  Line  Supervisor 

b.  Pay  System 

1.  G.S. 

2.  W.S. 

3.  Other 

c.  Sex 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 


Code 


1-7 

8 


10 


f.  Time  Supervised  Army  Civilians 

1.  Less  than  one  year 

2.  1-2  years 

3.  3-5  years 

4.  6-10  years 

5.  More  than  10  years 

g.  How  long  Since  Last  Promotion 

1.  0-2  years 

2.  3-6  years 

3.  More  than  6  years 

h.  Civilian  Grade 

1.  1-8 

2.  9-12 

3.  13  and  above 

I.  Age  of  workers  supervised 

1.  More  than  half  of  the  workers  1  super¬ 
vise  are  older  than  I  am. 

2.  Less  than  half  0'  the  workers  I  supervise 
are  older  than  I  am. 
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[Code 


J.  Number  of  workers  supervised 

1.  Under  5 

2.  6  to  10 

3.  11  to  IS 

4.  16  to  40 

5.  Over  40 

Ic.  Dominant  race  of  workers  supervised 

1.  Black 

2.  Hispanic 

3.  Native  American 

4.  Oriental 

5.  White 

6-  None  of  the  above 

L  Dominant  pay  system  of  individuals  super¬ 
vised 

1.  G.S. 

2.  W.S. 

3.  Other 

m.  Dominant  sea  of  individuals  supervised 

1.  Male 

2.  Female 

n.  My  present  immediate  supervisor  is 

1.  Civilian 

2.  Military 

o.  During  the  last  five  years,  my  supervisor 
changed 

1.  Once 

2.  Two  to  four  times 

3.  Five  to  eight  times 

4.  Over  eight  times 


2 


Code 

17  I 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


Items  1  through  79  are  statements  about  your  work  and 
organization.  Please  read  each  item  carefully.  Then, 
using  the  scale  below,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  you 
agree  or  disagree  that  it  is  true  for  your  job  by  filling  in 
the  appropriate  square. 

Z  Strongly  Disagree  - 

[2)  Disagree  . 

(3)  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree  — 

GD  Agree  _ _ _ —  . 

Ej  Strongly  Agree  .n.— 

EXAMPLE: 

Civilians  are  a  significant  part  ■  X  T  2  1 

of  the  total  Army. 


1.  I  am  able  to  determine 
what  has  to  be  done  in 
my  job. 

2.  My  authority  matches  my 
responsibility. 

3.  My  work  load  is  too  heavy. 

4.  Planned  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives  are  unclear. 

5.  I  have  to  do  things  that 
should  be  done  different¬ 
ly- 

6.  I  don’t  know  what  is 
expected  of  me. 

7.  I  get  different  require¬ 
ments  from  different 
people. 

8.  I  am  generally  able  to 
reconcile  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  from  different 
people. 

9.  I  know  that  I  have  divided 
my  time  properly. 

10.  I  know  what  my  responsi¬ 
bilities  are. 

11.  The  resources  and  ma¬ 
terials  I  get  are  enough 
for  doing  my  job. 

12.  I  often  find  that  I  cannot 
figure  out  what  should  be 
done  to  accomplish  my 
work. 

13.  I  cannot  get  information 
needed  to  do  my  jot. 


3)  3D  GC  25  33 


$  3]  2D  E  33 

31  31  a  E  CD 
31  5D  a  23  CD 

a  a  a  a  a 

a  ai  a  a  a 
a  a  a  a  a 

$  s  a  z  00 

a  a  a  a  m 
si  a  a  cd  od 

3D  33  CD  a  OD 

a  si  a  a  a 

a  si  a  a  a 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
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Code 

14.  Explanations  are  clear 
about  what  has  to  be 
done. 

X  I  X  21  33 

36 

15.  I  often  feel  frustrated  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
work  on  more  than  one 
assignment  at  a  time. 

X  X  X  Z  X 

37 

16.  1  have  to  buck  a  role  or 
policy  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  policy. 

E  31  II  H  31 

38 

17.  My  knowledge  and  skills 
are  enough  to  do  my  job. 

X  X  X  X  X 

39 

18.  1  am  frequently  confused 
about  what  I  have  to  do. 

S3  9D  QD  uC  X 

40 

19.  1  know  how  to  allocate  my 
efforts  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

X  X  X  X  X 

41 

20.  My  work  suits  my  values. 

X  33  X  X  X 

42 

21.  t  feel  certain  about  how 
much  authority  I  have. 

X  X  X  X  X 

43 

22.  My  boss  makes  it  clear 
how  he  will  evaluate  my 
performance. 

X  QD  X  X  X 

44 

23.  I  often  receive  unclear 
orders  from  my  boss. 

X  33  X  X  X 

45 

24.  I  work  with  two  or  more 
groups  who  operate  quite 
differently. 

X  X  X  X  X 

46 

25.  I  am  often  asked  to  do 
things  that  are  against  my 
better  judgment. 

X  X  X  X  X 

47 

26.  There  are  clear  planned 
goals  and  objectives  for 
my  job. 

K  a  (33  2]  d 

48 

27.  I  often  have  problems  at 
work  because  I  make 
commitments  too  easily. 

X  X  X  X  X 

49 

28.  I  get  assignments  without 
the  manpower  to  complete 
them. 

X  X  X  X  X 

50 

29.  My  responsbilities  are 
clearly  defined. 

X  X  X  X  X 

51 

30.  I  don't  know  how  I  will  be 
evaluated  for  a  raise  or  a 
promotion. 

X  X  X  X  X 

52 

31.  I  frequently  don't  know 
how  to  handle  problems 
that  occur  in  my  job. 

3C  3]  3]  (23  CD 

53 

32.  I  do  things  that  are  apt  to 
be  accepted  by  one  person 
but  not  by  others. 

33.  There  are  unreasonable 
pressures  for  better  per¬ 
formance. 

34.  1  receive  assignments 
without  adequate  re¬ 
sources  and  materials  to 
execute  it. 

35.  1  often  get  myself  involved 
in  situations  in  which 
there  are  conflicting  re¬ 
quirements. 

36.  I  generally  refuse  to  do 
things  that  are  against  mv 
better  judgment. 

37.  My  boss  always  accepts 
my  work. 

38.  I  work  on  unnecessary 
things. 

39.  I  arrange  to  have  enough 
manpower  to  complete  my 
job. 

40.  I  don’t  know  what  the 
opportunities  are  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

41.  I  work  under  unclear  poli¬ 
cies  and  guidelines. 

42.  I  am  frequently  unsure 
about  how  to  do  my  work. 

43.  I  don't  know  how  to  im¬ 
prove  my  job  perform¬ 
ance. 

44.  1  know  exactly  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  me. 

45.  1  don't  know  how  to 
develop  my  capabilities 
for  future  success  in  my 
job. 

46.  When  I  need  to  solve  a 
problem  on  my  job.  I  can 
usually  figure  it  out  by 
myself. 

47.  I  receive  incompatible  re¬ 
quests  from  two  or  more 
people. 


I  I  X  Z  X 

E  X  X  X  X 

inn 

X  30  X  Z  X 

Hill 

X  X  X  Z  X 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  Z  I 

X  X  X  X  I 

X  X  X  Z  X 
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54 

55 

56 


56 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 


95 
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X  Strongly  Disagree 
H  Disagree 

X  Neither  Agree  Nor  Disagree 
3D  Agree 
51  Strongly  Agree 


48.  I  often  feel  trapped  be¬ 
tween  employees  and 
higher  management. 

49.  1  have  enough  backing 
and  authority  to  carry  out 
my  supervisory  duties. 

50.  It  is  often  unclear  who 
has  the  formal  authority 
to  make  decisions  in  this 
organization. 

51.  Supervisors'  views  are 
considered  when  top  man¬ 
agement  negotiates  with 
the  union. 

52.  The  information  I  get 
through  official  channels 
is  usually  late. 

53.  I  feel  free  to  go  to  my 
supervisor  with  questions 
or  problems  about  my 
work. 

54.  The  information  1  get 
through  official  channels 
is  generally  accurate. 

55.  My  supervisor  keeps  me 
informed  about  matters 
affecting  me  and  my  job. 

56.  I  get  enough  information 
to  do  my  job  properly. 

57.  I  have  had  adequate  train¬ 
ing  or  preparation  to  be  a 
supervisor. 

58.  Expectations  for  me  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the 
U  S.  Army  are  clearly 
spelled  out  in  Army  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures. 

59.  Policies  and  procedures 
are  applied  fairly  for  all 
employees. 

60.  The  Army  provides  me 
with  the  resources  to  do 
my  job  adequately. 


153  (I  33  31  33 

$  33  00  2!  Jj 

S3  33  X  23  CD 

IB  3D  3!  23  CD 

33  33  33  21  23 

S3  33  03  2!  X) 

33  33  23  23  23 

33  33  21  2!  21 

S3  33  23  CD  23 
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3)  33  a  21  23 

31  33  23  23  23 

31  33  2)  23  23 
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61.  I  believe  that  1  am  fairly 
paid  for  the  work  that  1 
perform. 

62.  My  current  job  is  secure. 

63.  M)  job  provides  me  with 
the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
complish  mv  personal 
occupational  goals. 

64.  My  joo  is  important  to 
the  successful  operation 
of  the  facility. 

65.  .  I  am  given  an  opportunity 

to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  employees  and  the 
work  that  1  supervise. 

66.  When  i  do  a  good  job  as 
a  supervisor,  my  work  is 
recognized. 

67.  The  Army’s  Incentive 
Awards  Program  is  a  good 
way  to  motivate  me. 

68.  I  have  the  opportunity  for 
additional  professional 
training  if  I  request  it. 

69.  The  Merit  Promotion  Sys¬ 
tem  results  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  best  qualified 
people. 

70.  At  this  installation,  an 
employee's  age  will  not 
affect  his  or  her  chances 
for  promotion. 

71.  At  this  installation, 
women  get  preferential 
treatment  over  men  for 
promotion. 

72.  At  this  installation,  men 
get  preferential  treatment 
over  women  for  promo¬ 
tions. 

73.  At  this  installation,  mi¬ 
nority  employees  get  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  over 
nonminority  employees 
for  promotion. 

74.  At  this  instailation.  non- 
minority  employees  get 
preferential  treatment 
over  minority  employees 
for  promotion. 
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75.  I  am  considered  to  be  a  5j  31  X  X  X 
manager  by  my  supervi¬ 
sors  in  this  organization. 

76.  I  enjoy  good  relationships  31  3D  X  21  CD 
with  other  managers  at  all 

levels  of  the  organization. 

77.  I  am  appropriately  in-  31  31  X  21  00 
volved  in  decision-making 

in  the  organization. 

78.  My  advice  is  sought  by  31  33  (31  £23  IE 
upper  level  managers  on 

matters  affecting  my  work 


l.  Changing  the  organizational  I  I  X  I 
structure  of  my  work  unit. 

m.  Getting  needed  supplies  and  X  X  X  X 
equipment. 


79.  1  feel  more  a  part  of  man-  51  31  31  SI  X  101 
agement  than  of  labor.  1 


Listed  below  are  some  personal  management  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  supervisors.  How  much  authority  do  you  have 
to  carry  out  these  responsibilities  properly?  Mark  the 
best  response  for  each. 

X  Not  Port  of  My  Job 
SI  None 

31  Some,  Bat  Not  Enough 
IS  Ail  I  Need 

«.  Assigning  work  to  subordi-  0D  3!  DC  X 


b.  Changing  job  description. 

c.  Selecting  or  recommending 
selection  of  employees. 

d.  Setting  standards  for  ade¬ 
quate  work  performance. 

e.  Evaluating  work  performance. 

f.  Nominating  employees  for 
performance  awards. 

g.  Arranging  for  needed  train¬ 
ing. 

b.  Controlling  employee  ab¬ 
sences. 

I.  Approving  leave  requests. 

J.  Taking  disciplinary  action 
when  needed. 

k.  Taking  action  to  improve  sub¬ 
standard  performance. 


GD  01  21  X 

gd  x  x  x 


GD  X  X  X 


3D  CD  00  CD 
GD  CD  CD  m 


(S  CD  CD  m 


0C  31  CD  CD 


3D  X  X  31 
GD  X  X  X 
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